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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


June 1, 1929 


A Workable Idea of God* 


1 in America this question has become specially clear-cut and in- 
G MG) sistent: Is the idea and experience ot God a personal necessity, in- 
VISNE) dispensable to each of us in the whole complicated task of living 
not only with courage but with happy confidence? We are surrounded by a 
workday world which has been shaped and empowered by technical science to 
a degree beyond that reached by people in other countries. We have a busy 
self-confidence tempered and disciplined by contact with a vast area of nature. 
And the particular activities of lite have never been carried on with such ex- 
uberant assurance as on this continent. 

Both in the experience of pioneering and in the constructive application 
of science the American mind has been strongly conditioned by the fact ot 
“something beyond.” And it is this real experience which now gives such 
keen edge to the question about God. The question is implicated with our 
experience of lite as a whole. This is why the question is supremely impor- 
tant. It amounts toasking for the same sort of guarantee forJlife as a whole 
as we have already for particular aspects and activities of our life. 

We can not be satisfied to be optimists about the particular activities of 
life and pessimists about life as a whole. And therefore an increasing num- 
ber of people are asking in their own vocabulary and with a new directness 
the great question about God. Can we, must we, credit the reality of God 
in order to maintain and amplify the nobler energies and excellences of human 
life? Are we in contact with a spiritual environment which will enable us to 
live life as a whole, not as men who play poker, but as men doing work which 

‘ they love todo? It is this question which the intelligence ot the Christian 
Churches ought to be answering in language which plain people can under- 


stand. 


*From an address by the Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister of the First Parish Church 
in Milton, before the tenth annual meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, in Boston, 


May 20. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


HE Anniversary Week Meetings of the Unitarians 
in Boston, or the May Meetings as they are 
often called, held this year May 19 to 25, were 

full of interest to all liberals. 

In these meetings there were represented, besides 
the American Unitarian Association, the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, the Boston Unitarian Sunday 
School Union, the Unitarian Laymen’s League, the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Minis- 
ters, the Unitarian Ministerial Union, the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, the Unitarian Service Pension Society, 
the Unitarian Social Service Council, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the Religious Arts Guild, 
the General Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, and other organizations. These 
names give some hint of the wide range of activities 
represented. Most impressive was the large attend- 
ance even when several meetings were going on at the 
same hour. Equally impressive was the spirit of 
unity amid “diversity of operation.” 

Not all the speakers were Unitarians. The Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer of Iowa came on to represent 
the Universalists. Prof. Henry Nelson Wieman of 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago was 
the main speaker on theology. Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell (Methodist Episcopal) of New York gave 
the Ware Lecture. The Rev. HE. Tallmadge Root, 
Congregationalist, took part in one of the discussions. 
The Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Community Church, 
delivered two of the most powerful addresses. 

Those who believe that Unitarians do not allow 
themselves to get deeply interested or stirred should 
have attended these sessions. It would be hard to 
find anywhere more determined or aggressive tem- 
perance reformers than in their temperance society. 
In their Fellowship for Social Justice one caught 
something of the spirit of William Lloyd Garrison. 
Those dealing with the education of youth seemed sure 
that theirs was the most vital and fascinating task of 
all. The home missionaries from new fields in the 
United States and Canada brought back reports 
that stirred the blood. Delegates returning from 
India and ministers from Iceland and Hungary re- 
vealed the contacts Unitarians have across the seas. 

In the meetings there were the safe and sane and 
the radical, the ministers to the comfortable and to 


the unhappy, those serving where every door swings 
open and those called to social ostracism, those con- 
cerned to state things better and those on fire to get 
things done. About them all there was a self-respect, 
a dignity, a tolerance, that was impressive. There 
was nothing to make the cultured or refined drop the 
head in shame. And in all that was done there was 
shown that high ability and that noble public spirit 
that always have characterized this body of Christians. 

Doubtless there are flies in this smooth ointment 
that we are compounding. Doubtless there are Uni- 
tarians of the center and the left who would subtract 
something from the alleged 100 per cent liberality of 
venerable Unitarian societies whose history is the 
glory of the fellowship. Doubtless too these societies 
of the right or their pillars at least would lift depre- 
cating eyebrows at some things their brothers of the 
left might propose, and even agree with the license 
bureau that it is unbecoming to discuss birth control 
and evil to think socialism. How do we know? By 
our own experiences if in no other way. By the wounds 
that we daily anoint on such portions of our anatomy 
as we can reach, and endure on the others. 

But these are only the incidents of independency. 
If wide differences of opinion exist with Unitarians, 
as with us, it is all the more creditable to find ways of 
going on together in the main business of the fellow- 
ship. “Except two be agreed how can they walk to- 
gether?”’ is answered annually in the May meetings 
of the Unitarians by acceptance of a general spirit, 
attitude and way of life as the true bond of fellow- 
ship. 


CARPENTER GOES TO THE COAST 


E do not know of a more cheering act in re- 

cent weeks than that of the Rev. Barlow G. 

Carpenter, D. D., of Peoria, Ill., in exchang- 

ing a large salary for a small one and an assured posi- 

tion for an uncertain one, in obedience to what he 

believes to be his duty. He has accepted the call to 
Pasadena, California. 

When the people of Peoria heard that the of- 
ficials of the Universalist General Convention, of the 
California State Convention, and of the Pasadena 
church were trying to induce Dr. Carpenter to go to 
the Pacific Coast, they rose up in protest. Dr. Car- 
penter was more than the pastor of one church. He 
was a community institution. They were determined 
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to keep him. But the man who had seen clearly when 
he ought to stay and who had built up one of the 
strongest Universalist churches in the fellowship, 
saw clearly when to tackle a new and thrilling task. 
He had to follow the light as God gave him to see 
the light. We needed him on the Pacific Coast. He 
responded to the united call. All honor to Dr. Car- 
penter. Congratulations to Pasadena. Sympathy 
to Peoria, but congratulations also that they have 
backed such a man for twenty-two years. 
* * 


TWO LARGE BEQUESTS 


HE largest bequests received by the American 
Unitarian Association during the past year were 
for $576,144.50 from the estate of the late 

Cyrus H. Whitney of Stowe, and of $212,647.50 from 
the estate of his sister, Miss Martha T. Whitney of 
Somerville. 

Both of the benefactors were comparative 
strangers to the officials at Unitarian Headquarters 
until recent years. In fact Mr. Whitney came to 
Headquarters several times to see officials before any 
one was able to go with him to look over some property 
he had to show or to listen to his proposition. Sur- 
prising to everybody were these generous benefac- 
tions. 

Probably it always has been true, is now true and 
always will be true, that men and women engaged in 
good works are surrounded by friends and sym- 
pathizers whom they will never see. They are en- 
compassed about with allies when they think them- 
selves most alone. More frequently than he suspects, 
“the mountains are full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elijah.” 


* * 


OWEN YOUNG AND HIS COUNTRY 
HATEVER happens to the second committee 
of experts for the settlement of the repara- 
tions problem, and at this writing the final 
result is not determined, there is no question as to 
the kind of service rendered by Owen D. Young, 
the chairman. Again and again the negotiations 
were at the point of shipwreck, only to be saved by 
his knowledge, tact, courage and resource. 

It is clear now that there can not be complete 
failure. A large measure of agreement has been 
reached. Though this may not be put into the form 
of a treaty, it is the basis of future negotiations. 

If after reaching agreement on all the large 
matters, the nations permit the conference to fail on 
comparatively trivial matters, we shall not be left 
without explanation. We shall find it not in the field 
of banking but of politics. Having conceded much, 
delegates fear to concede the slightest thing addition- 
al lest they become unpopular at home. 

If the American chairman had been in a position 
to make any real concessions in behalf of the United 
States, his task would have been simple. It is true that 
after a White House conference we agreed on slightly 
easier terms of payment, but, compared to the con- 
cessions that Mr. Young was compelled to ask of 
everybody else, it was a trifling matter. 

Some of the newspapers praise the generosity of 
the British, French, Belgians and Italians in accepting 
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an annuity of two [billion and fifty million gold marks 
—equal to four hundred and ninety-two millions of 
dollars—a year from Germany, but what shall we say 
of Germany accepting an obligation to pay approxi- 
mately half a billion dollars a year until 1985, far be- 
yond the lifetime of nearly everybody on earth to- 
day? 

What the other nations have agreed to accept 
is what they must pay us. Here we are receiving 
one hundred and seventy-five millions a year, which 
will rise in time to four hundred and twenty millions 
a year. It is colossal, stupendous, unbelievable. 
Likewise—we might as well recognize realities—it is 
impossible. 

While we praise our American chairman, while 
we still hope he will succeed in the settlement along 
the lines we have indicated—for any settlement is a 
good settlement at the moment—we confidently 
look forward to a day when Americans here at home 
will be willing to deal with this matter intelligently, 
even if they can’t do it generously.. If Owen Young 
in one sense fails, it will be because he has had the 
cards stacked against him here at home. But in the 
largest view of things he has done enough already to 
acclaim his mission as one of marvelous achievement. 


* * 


A BLOW AT LIBERTY-LOVING UNITARIANS 


O say that civil liberty is dead in Boston is an 
exaggeration, but it is not an exaggeration to 
say that in sight of Fanueil Hall and the statue 

of Samuel Adams civil liberty is being desperately 
wounded. 

When officials without shadow of legal authority 
begin to issue orders in advance as to what citizens 
may or may not do, we move steadily toward the 
bureaucracy of a Russia under the Czars. In some 
respects that bureaucracy is already full-fledged in 
Boston. The licensing bureau of the city government, 
which issues the licenses under which public halls do 
business, for years has taken it upon itself to say to 
owners, “You can or you can not do this.”” If owners 
stand upon their rights and refuse to obey, the other 
branches of the city government get busy, building 
inspectors find structural defects, fire inspectors find 
dangers no one else can see, and the place is closed 
up, the owner compelled to lose rentals and perhaps 
put to an expense of thousands of dollars for un- 
necessary repairs. When Curley, the Democrat, 
was in office he repeatedly used his power over the 
license bureau to forbid the K. K. K. to hold meetings, 
or Margaret Sanger to speak on birth control, or the 
Socialist Party to hold a peace demonstration. Since 
the disappointing Nichols, a Republican, has been in 
office, he has refused permission to friends of Bimba, 
the alleged blasphemer, to hold a meeting, and also 
has barred meetings in favor of birth control, although 
a meeting against birth control was permitted at Ford 
Hall. And the refusal of the officials to permit Sacco- 
Vanzetti sympathizers to meet is fresh in our memories. 

A dramatic illustration of the use of this arbitrary 
and un-American procedure was given at the May 
meetings of the American Unitarian Association. 
The action could not have been more timely. In- 
telligent and resourceful people had gathered in Bos- 
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ton from various parts of the country, and they got _ 


the facts. The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
had engaged Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, for their 
evening meeting and had announced two addresses, 
‘ one by Dr. James F. Cooper of New York on “The 
Sociological and Moral Aspects of Birth Control,’ 
the other by the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., 
of New York on “Boston’s Betrayal of Civil Liberties: 
a Protest and a Challenge.”’ Two or three days before 
the meeting the superintendent of the hall informed 
the committee that the meeting on birth control 
could not be held. We should remember that it never 
was proposed to violate the law about giving informa- 
tion on contraception. All that was proposed was to 
discuss the subject in its broader aspects in strict 
obedience to the law. 

- Fortunately in private halls as in private homes 
these officials can not as yet dominate, although we 
must recognize frankly the danger to any owner of real 
estate, college, church or individual, who offends the 
officials or the invisible government behind some of 
the political puppets. 

The Fellowship met in Lorimer Hall and heard 
Dr. Holmes in one of his most telling and eloquent 
addresses. Then they adjourned to Robinson Chapel, 
occupied by Boston University, a Methodist insti- 
tution, and heard Dr. Cooper. 

‘ The trouble advertised the meeting as nothing 
else could have done. There was standing room 
only when Dr. Cooper gave his dignified, illuminating 
address. Thousands of people heard of the incident 
and now will want Dr. Cooper to speak in their com- 
munity. 

The issue, however, is vastly more important 
than the important question of birth control. 

It is the issue whether or not through indifference 
and cowardice the American people will permit funda- 
mental rights to slip away. The majority of us would 
have assumed that encroachments upon the rights of 
free speech, free press, public assembly, were slight 
and caused by the desire of liberty-loving officials to 
prevent disorder. In Boston this is not true. The 
atmosphere in which these arbitrary acts are done is 
one of suppression. “I will not allow any meeting in 
Boston,” said Curley in 1923, ‘‘that savors of peace.” 

Who rules? The Curley and the Nichols type of 
bureaucrats or the people? Even if a majority vote 
to put such officials in office, do there not still remain 
our constitutional guarantees? 

That we donot like the K. K. K., or Bill Hay- 
wood, or the Socialists, or Margaret Sanger, or Sacco- 
Vanzetti sympathizers, is beyond the mark. There 
is no guarantee for any until there is a guarantee for 
all. When William Ellery Channing took up the fight 
for Abner Kneeland, a former Universalist, arrested 
for blasphemy, he endangered his own standing for 
one whose ideas he abhorred. 

There is danger when the mayors and the police 
chiefs begin to make our laws. As Dr. Holmes so 
eloquently pointed out, our refuge is in the courts. 
What is needed in Boston and everywhere is for citi- 
zens to resist such encroachments on fundamental 
rights, get themselves arrested if need be and appeal 
to the courts that to-day, as they have been for over 
150 years, are our refuge and defense. 


AN ALTERNATIVE ORDER OF WORSHIP 

HE Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., 6010 Dor- 

chester Ave., Chicago, Il]l., a member of the 

Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention, was requested by that Board at the May 
meeting to prepare and present to the Board at its fall 
meeting “An Order of Worship alternative to the one 
in the Hymnal.” 

Dr. Brigham realizes the intricacy of this task, 
and does not propose to present such a report until 
he can get in touch with representative people through- 
out the Universalist Church who are interested in 
this subject. He therefore requests that all ministers 
who are interested in having the Board issue another 
order of service to be inserted in our Hymnals, send 
him a copy of the service that they are using with 
suggestions that their experience may dictate. 

We have advised Dr. Brigham that in our opinion 
plenty of time should be taken to do this thing right. 
The defects in collections of psalms, hymns, and ser- 
vices which we have issued in the past have been due 
almost entirely to haste. In preparing such a service 
many different minds ought to be brought together. 
From personal letters received from Dr. Brigham we 
have not the slightest doubt but that he will proceed 
along these lines. 

* * 


BACK UP THE FRESH AIR WORK AT NORTH 
OXFORD 
N a recent issue of the Christian Leader, R. S. 
McConnell of 554 Pleasant St., Worcester, called 
attention to plans that are being made for the 
fourth season at the Clara Barton Fresh Air Camp in 
North Oxford. The Women’s National Missionary 
Association co-operates with the Young People of 
Massachusetts in giving an outing every summer to 
fifty or sixty children who do not have many privileges 
or good times. The Young People take charge and 
pay the bills for July and the W. N. M. A. in August. 
Expenses are kept down to a minimum by volunteer 
workers both young and old. 
As Mr. McConnell told us, the members of the 
Y. P. C. U. “tore down the old ice house, changed 
part of the barn into a rainy-day play room, and al- 
tered the hen house into a bunk house and fitted it 
with fourteen bunks, screens and ‘wash-stands.”’ 
Last year the W. N. M. A. drilled a new well, piped 
water to the bunk house, and installed a modern bath- 
room. 
In the time that this camp has been in operation 
it has contributed much to the happiness of children. 
This work ought not to be regarded simply as a 
project of Massachusetts. Clara Barton was a na- 
tional figure. The national organization of the 
women owns the old farm where she was born. People 
all over the country ought to support the work at the 
Clara Barton Home. The young people are still 
short $250 on their budget. The women also need 
money for their share of the work. It is a very cheer- 
ing thing to see the future pillars of the Universalist 
Church early in their careers making an attempt to 
answer the cry of need and to do something broader 
than our own fellowship. We hope that our people 
generally will back them up. 
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The Great Unitarian Gatherings 
An Editorial News Story 


)|P to Boston, their sacred city, the Unitarians 
§ | of the country came again May 19-25, 1929, 
for the anniversaries and services which 
aR from time immemorial they have been ac- 
customed to hold. 

Not in years have the gatherings been better 
attended or more successful. The annual meetings 
of all the important Unitarian bodies, impressive ser- 
vices of worship, short, able discussions of important 
business, quick action, united action, marked the 
week. 
There was no discussion of the humanist-theist 
matter which some people have been predicting 
would wreck the Unitarians. The sober common 
sense of both leaders and rank and file seemed to be 
in agreement that some debates can be ended but 
never settled. Moving by the flank around this ob- 
stacle which threatened united action, Unitarians 
demonstrated to the world that people of many minds 
can live happily together. 

The addresses were of a high order. From Sun- 
day, May 19, when the Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge of 
Dedham stepped forward as an emergency man to 
preach the annual Children’s Sermon in place of the 
Rev. Charles R. Joy, detained by illness, to the great 
climax, the “Unitarian Festival,’ Thursday night, 
the meetings grew in momentum and influence. 

In the pages which follow, the Christian Leader 
presents important addresses. Others will be pub- 
lished later. Practically the whole of this issue is 
given to reports of these liberal gatherings, in the con- 
viction that our readers will be interested and the 
liberal movement strengthened wherever the Christian 
Leader goes. But when we have given up the entire 
issue to the report, we find that we have told hardly 
half of the story. 

Nothing, for example, appears about the venerable 
institution called the Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers, held annually in King’s 
Chapel. This year the Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., 
presided for Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, president, and 
the Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., of the First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, and the Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, 
D. D., of Harvard Congregational Church, Brookline, 
were the speakers. Both wings of Congregationalism 
hold together in this organization. 

The Rev. Douglas Horton of Leyden Congrega- 
tional Church, Brookline, who read the scriptures, 
said: “‘Did you notice that every Unitarian made the 
distinction between the two wings by the words 
‘Trinitarian’ and ‘Unitarian,’ and every Congrega- 
tionalist by the two words ‘Congregational’ and 
‘Unitarian?’ It is the essence of Congregationalism 
on our side of the division that our men can be either 
Unitarian or Trinitarian as they choose.” 

We have left out also perforce the two fiery and 
eloquent addresses of the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
D. D., of New York. On May 20 in the afternoon 
before the Unitarian Temperance Society, he was the 
flaming apostle of law enforcement, and at 7 p. m. 


before the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice he 


was an apostle of rebellion counseling his hearers to | 


break the law and get arrested—a glorious kind of in- | 


consistency to be explained only when we add that — 
he makes his appeal to the courts to vindicate con- - 
stitutional rights minor officials have violated. 3 


Another important meeting omitted because we | 


could not get the manuscripts of the speakers in time — 
was the tenth annual meeting of the Unitarian Lay- © 
men’s League. 
T. Pomeroy of Milton and Prof. Henry Nelson Wie- — 
man, Ph. D., of the Divinity School of Chicago Uni- — 
versity. It was “Theology Night,” the subject being © 
“A Workable Idea of God.” Dr. Wieman, from his 
books, his contributions to the Christian Century, and 
the recent debate over him in the columns of that 
paper, has been much in the public eye. Whether or 
not he pictured a God sufficiently victorious for most 
Universalists may be hotly debated. Certainly he 
gave no aid or comfort.to the fundamentalists. He © 
held the close attention of a large gathering at Unity — 
House, Park Square. Next week we shall give the — 
substance of what he said. 

There was no more moving or artistic oratorical — 
feat during the entire week than the address of Mr. ~ 
Pomeroy in acting as a curtain raiser for Professor — 
Wieman. From the standpoint of preparing the way 
for Professor Wieman, as an exposition of his own | 
luminous thought, as the religious testimony of a truly 
devout man, and as a piece of literature, it was a gem. 

The delegates moved quickly into a new atmos- 
phere when the stage was cleared for what other 
churches call their missionaries. The Unitarians call — 
it “personal testimony from ministers now in the 
field.” It was a description of the work of men like 
our own Clinton Scott in Atlanta, or Stanard Dow 
Butler in St. Petersburg, or John Clarence Petrie in 
Lynchburg. The speakers were the Rev. W. W. 
Argow of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the Rev. Joseph S. 
Loughran of Orafige, N. J., the Rev. Robert B. Day 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., the Rev. James C. Coleman 
of Jacksonville, Florida, the Rev. Ragner E. Kvaran 
of Winnipeg, Man., the Rev. A. E. von Stilli of Tulsa, 
Okla., the Rev. Robert Hitchin of Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Most of these men are serving in fields where the 
Unitarian Church is ignored if not hated. Many by 
sheer force of character have made themselves a 
power in their communities. Little of a general 
community nature goes on in Niagara Falls, for ex- 
ample, where Day is not one of the active workers. 
Coleman talked about “Fighting Fundamentalism 
in Florida.”” A Kentuckian by birth, trained at Bos- 
ton University, he started out as a Methodist, be- 
coming a Unitarian in 1917. 

Five hundred and fifty-seven men and women 
sat down to dinner at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Thursday, May 238, for the “Unitarian Festival.’ 
Dinner tickets were $3.50 each. Seats in boxes sold 
for from 75 cents to $1.50 each. General admission 
after 7.30 was 25 cents, and hundreds took advantage 
of these opportunities to listen in. The food was de- 
licious and the physical side of things was made for- 


The speakers were the Rev. Vivian - 


fl 
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ever memorable by having real air to breathe—an al- 
most unheard of thing at a church dinner. 

Wm. C. Crawford, chairman of the Festival Com- 
mittee, opening the program, said: “The program of 
anniversary week being about to close, it is my pleasant 
duty to welcome you to it. A welcome extended to 
strangers reflects credit only to the giver, as he takes 
them on faith, but a welcome that is extended after 
you have abode with us is a compliment to the guests. 
First credit to whom credit is due. To N. Winthrop 
Robinson, our executive secretary, a master of good 
taste, patience, long suffering—all the qualities that 
belong to a good Unitarian. Next comes Dr. Cor- 
nish, who has guided my every footstep. Third, Dr. 


DR. JOHN H. LATHROP 


Dieffenbach, the editor of that indispensable organ 
of truth, the Christian Register, a beacon light to true 
Unitarians, a flaming meteor repelling impious imps 
of darkness.” 

Herbert C. Parsons, toastmaster, was introduced 
as a rare spirit, one who shows that religion never was 
designed to make our pleasures less, and as State 
Probation Officer. He said: ‘Presiding officers are 
on the way to extinction. That day can not come 
too soon.” He spoke most feelingly of early Uni- 
tarian impressions, and paid a high tribute to Robert 
Collyer, Dr. Bellows, the Rev. Geo. W. Hosmer, and 
Jabez T. Sunderland, ‘“‘whom you call Dr. Sunder- 
land,” he said. Speaking of a Moody evangelistic at- 
tack in the Connecticut town where he was born, 
Mr. Parsons said: “Sunderland was the young minis- 
ter there. I recall the valor of the defense. Because 
of him I came to regard the faith in which I was born 
not as a passive but as a militant affair.” 

The Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
a delegate to the centennial of the Brahmo-Somaj 
in India, spoke for twenty minutes on the political 
situation in India and experiences of the party. Be- 
cause of the demand of the All Parties Conference that 
dominion status be granted by Jan. 1, 1930, and the 
physical impossibility of Great Britain acting before 
that date, Dr. Lathrop believes that the world faces a 
momentous crisis. Referring to a tribute paid Gandhi 


by a member of the Brahmo-Somaj who does not 
agree with him, he said: “Thus often in India we find 
that men rise to the high level where they appreciate 
greatness apart from intellectual agreement.”’ 

The Rev. Gabriel Csiki of Budapest, Hungary, 
the next speaker, struck a high note. ‘No church 
alone, not even the Roman Catholic Church, but all 
churches together reveal the will of God and the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Each has been given something of 
eternal truth. Each contributes to bringing in the 
kingdom of God. Nothing is accidental in man’s his- 
tory. We live under the Providence of God. The 
time will come—it must come—when all nations will 
realize that the things which separate us are super- 
ficial and the things we have in common are of the 
first importance. ‘There is a community in man’s 
destiny.’ These words were on your Capitol in 1851 
when you welcomed Louis Kossuth. The Unitarians 
of this country have proved this true. It is revealed 
in the churches you have saved in Transylvania. 
You have given not only physical help but help not 
valued by money. You have made them feel as 
Lazarus must have felt when the Savior spoke and 
said ‘Arise.’ It is your good fortune that you have 
been able to do good to those in need and it is your 
glory that you have been willing to do this.” 

Don C. Seitz, former editor of the New York 
World, described himself as a Universalist and a son 
of a Universalist minister. “As a young newspaper 
man,” he said, “I knew three Unitarian ministers 
whose names ought to be written in letters of gold— 
John White Chadwick, Minot J. Savage and Thomas 
R. Slicer. Often I had to report Chadwick. Never 
did I hear such glorious words.” 

Mr. Seitz then discussed recent tendencies in 
American journalism. Practically every newspaper 
the next day reported him as saying that the great 
trusts were not trying to gain control of the newspa- 
pers, but were merely seeking good investments. 
What he actually said was that if they hoped in the 
long run to create public sentiment by obtaining con- 
trol of newspapers they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, because the newspapers so controlled would go 
down. Therefore he was not worried about the 
matter. In part he said: 

“Recently you may have seen in Boston and 
other newspapers remarks about great journals be- 
coming the prey of capitalists, and the thing is being 
discussed all around the world. Newspapers not 
yet preyed upon are trembling in anticipation. Those 
that are preyed upon are apologizing for it... . 
Fundamentally whatever happens in this country 
lies with the people. Newspapers as a whole have to 
fight for their existence. The cultural ’press, and our 
better class newspapers and daily papers, we are al- 
lowing to starve to death, while we spend millions and 
millions on popular lurid weekly magazines of the 
cheap sort. All our better class of newspapers have 
to meet this curious competition. 

“Although newspapers were not started by their 
editor-owners to make money, they have now become 
attractive to men of means. They are now profitable, 
but in the beginning they were started, not to make 
money, but because somebody had something to say, 

(Continued on page 684) 
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Voices of the Times 


Some Reflections on Public Opinion 
Francis J. McConnell 


The Ware Lecture, given last year by Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, the Universalist preacher, and two years 
ago by Governor Wm. E. Sweet of Colorado, the Con- 
gregational publicist, was given this year by one of 
the leading Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Bishop McConnell spoke May 22 in Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, before a representative audience. 
The President of the A. U. A. presided and intro- 
duced him. Intellectually and emotionally it was as 
satisfying an address as was made during the week. A 
leading young clergyman of the Southwest Associa- 
tion of Liberals said afterward: ‘‘Now I can take a 
fresh grip upon things.’’ The report which follows 
does not purport to be other than an exposition of the 
thought. No press releases were available and no 
stenographer was present. 

Francis John McConnell was born in Trinway, 
Ohio, Aug. 18, 1871. He received his schooling at the 
Ohio Wesleyan University and Boston University. He 
became a Methodist minister in 1894, served churches in 
Chelmsford, Newton Upper Falls, Ipswich and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Brooklyn, N. Y. From 1909 to 1912 
he was president of De Pauw University, resigning to 
become a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He has written a dozen important books. Long time 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, he showed great courage in the 
investigation of the steel industry. Recently he be- 
came resident Bishop of New York and soon after was 
made President of the Federal Council of Churches in 
succession to Dr. Cadman. 

The Editor. 


a3] APPRECIATE greatly the honor of being asked 
F| to give the Ware Lecture. My subject is: 
“Voices of the Times: Some Reflections upon 
er Public Opinion.” There are two points of 
view from which one might consider. this subject. 
One is to take it for what it says and study it, applying 
to any voice the tests we think necessary. The other 
is to pay no attention to the voices, but to study them 
as effects and proceed to examine the causes. I do 
not surrender in the slightest my belief in human 
freedom, but at the moment I desire to raise questions 
about the forces working in any period which cause 
men to speak as they do. 

1. A great deal of the speech of the present time 
might be called the speech of self-expression. From 
the very beginning language has been an instrument 
of self-expression as well as a vehicle for the communi- 
eation of thought. An age finds satisfaction in what 
it says to itself. We are living in a time when many 
inhibitions have been removed. Many old conven- 
tions that kept us silent have passed away. Every- 
body can say everything that is in his mind. Whether 
he gets an audience or not is another question. I do 
not think this dangerous. It may be embarrassing. 
It may become a good deal of a nuisance. Nothing 
much that is new is being said. The foundations of 
things are not being disturbed. The age is giving 
expression to a great deal of nonsense. In the old 
days men thought the same things but did not say 
them. The only difference is that now they are 


coming out. May be the age will clear itself of some 
things just by talking about them. Very often in- 
dividuals clear themselves of much that is foolish 
and wrong just by talking. 

2. Much talk is the expression of the fashion of the 
day. Our minds are under the sway of fashions as 
much as our bodies. Just as we act about our gar- 
ments, our houses, our automobiles, we act about 
our thinking. Here the church needs to develop 
prophets who will point out the foolishness and 
futility of bowing down to fashions. Even important 
statements of what purport to be facts often come out 
of fashions and are modified by them. Men think 
they see things because it is the fashion to see things. 

A few weeks ago there was published in Harris- 
burg a volume dealing with pioneer life. It was the 
journal of aman named Tome, who lived between 1760 
and 1800, and described frontier conditions in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. He gave matter- 
of-fact descriptions of what he saw day after day— 
the animals, the Indians, the pioneers with whom he 
had contacts. I got the book and read it for a per- 
sonal reason. Now I found this curious thing. In 
childhood my grandfather out on the Ohio frontier 
had told me many stories of the same period. Among 
his stories was one which I later regarded as a bit of 
fancy put in to please a child: That in those days 
there was a deadly snake that by taking its tail in 
its mouth could make itself into a hoop. It then 
would roll over the ground at high speed in pursuit 
of aman. At the end of the tail was a horn filled with 
deadly poison with which it could strike as it reached 
its victim. And if one was struck he died instantly. 
If a tree for any reason was struck it would die before 
sunset. Any one of course who knows anything about 
snakes or poisons knows that all this is untrue. But 
in Tome’s book, in what purports to be plain state- 
ment of fact, I found this story with all the details 
as my grandfather told it—showing clearly that men 
believed it in those days. It was the fashion to be- 
lieve it. It was the kind of thing the pioneer be- 
lieved. Even as great a man as Abraham Lincoln 
believed things that it was the fashion of his day to 
believe. So always there are things related as facts 
which come out of the fashion of any particular time. 
We find hoop-snake facts in the thinking of to-day. 
We have fashions in the sociological thinking, in the 
political thinking, even in the religious thinking, of 
our times which cut all connection with fact. 

We need prophets to remind us that many of 
these things come out of the air. We never needed 
more the prophets who will challenge public opinion 
simply because it is public opinion. There is place 
for the church and for the prophet that stand 
against thinking of the hoop-snake kind. 

3. There are a great many conceptions which are 
symptoms. They come out of the experiences through 
which the individual is passing. They come out of the 
experiences through which society is passing. We 
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must not think that we have disposed of the reality 
when we have logically demolished the symptom. 
Few persons lose faith in the universe or in the Father- 
hood of God back of the universe because of thinking. 
We find that their faith ties up with some individual 
or group, and when these fail then faith goes. We 
often say a moral lapse is a great cause of the over- 
throw of faith. The most foolish man in dealing with 
doubt is he who argues. We must recognize the non- 
logical factors in every such situation. Oftentimes 
we can not find formal reasons, but we can develop 
the conditions which cause doubt to pass away. Sup- 
pose many of the views about philosophy put forward 
to-day are wild and crazy. We should remember that 
in dealing with people actually crazy we have made 
a great change. Hardly a century ago we beat or 
bound the crazy. We have passed out of that period. 
We have left behind the age where we make the man 
demented an object of ridicule. An alienist to-day 
never thinks of using force or ridicule. He listens 
intently. He gets the symptoms. Perhaps he finds 
the broken thread which he follows back and so dis- 
covers a cause and thus restores. 

Now, friends, there are many views that we think 
crazy, we dispose of them logically, and yet the world 
goes on holding them. For example, take a view which 
many think crazy—socialism. Of course we have to 
be socialists to a certain degree. Every highway, 
every public school, every system of coinage, is 
socialistic. I admit that. Now, that we may have a 
perfectly comfortable discussion, and merely that you 
will not begin to erect defense mechanisms in your 
minds and lose the point of what I am saying, let me 

_tell you that I am not a socialist. 

In the past eighteen months I have read three 
complete demonstrations of the logical fatuity of 
socialism. Again and again the Karl Marx system has 
been pronounced dead and yet has not been dead. 
What is the reason? In society there are certain ine- 
qualities and inequities. For the most part men are 
callous to them. To be sure there have been made 
changes for the better. This is to the credit of the 
possessing class or the oppressing class. All this has 
to be admitted. But the inequalities go on. Social- 
ism, men tell us, is the philosophy of failure. But why 
should there be so much failure? The conditions that 
breed any fault must be dealt with. Until the critics 
recognize the fault and prescribe a better remedy, for- 
mal arguments against socialism are hardly worth 
the paper they are written on. ; 

4, We complain of this age as a questioning age, 
but we find that progress has come always because 
men have asked questions. Those of us in middle age 
feel that we ought not to be disturbed by having ques- 
tions asked. We dislike having a new generation 
come along and ask questions when we think the case 
is closed. The fact is the case is not closed. Our 
minds are closed. ‘Some of the questions are the voice 
of flippancy, but some are the voice of human need. 
It is a fine thing for any generation to be brought up 
with a round turn and questioned. Society advances 
by raising fundamental questions. The fact that one 
generation has passed a question by is no reason for 
denying the right of a future generation to ask it. 
Take the question, “What is the use of war?” Men of 
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middle age do not care to have that question asked. 
Eventually it will be handled by those who say, “We 
will not endure a war system founded on sheer inep- 
titude.”” There almost has to be a threat of violence 
to arrest the attention of a generation when mental 
arterio-sclerosis has set in. The younger generation 
is rendering a service by asking questions about theol- 
ogy, about human relations, about institutions. Ideas 
and institutions tend to run down hill. It is right 
to ask, not what an institution did in another age, 
but what it is worth now. Thank God for questions. 
Some of the highest peaks of revelation in history have 
to do with questions. Think of that splendid question 
which comes to us in the old story of Abraham plead- 
ing with Jehovah not to destroy Sodom, “Shall not 
the judge of all the earth do right?” It forever en- 
nobles that story. It is being asked in a serious way 
to-day. It may work havoc with some ideas. Shall 
not the ruler of the universe conform to the highest 
moral standards we know? In Micah is the question: 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly 
and to love kindness and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” In Jonah, “Shall not I have mercy?” In the 
teachings of the Master, ‘“What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
and “How much better is a man than a sheep?” 

5. William James once said, “Everything which 
comes to us along the line of the senses comes as one 
big, buzzing, booming confusion.” 

The part of the intellect is to pick out things so 
we can understand the confusion and overcome it. 

The function of the church is to stand over against 
the clamor of the day, understand it and deal with it. 
Much of it is nonsense. But much is a real cry of 
distress. 

As we hear it and answer, we shall bring in the 
Kingdom of God. 


* * 


MRS. REES HONORED 


Mrs. Thomas G. Rees of Jamaica Plain, Mass., was elected 
national president of the General Alliance of Unitarian Women 
May 22. Mrs. Rees is well known to Universalists as Irene 
Carrow Rees, former editor of the Myrtle, and the author of 
“The Corner Stone, a Brief Life of John Murray,’’ published in 
1915. She is a daughter of the late Rev. L. L. Billings, a Uni- 
versalist minister whose last pastorate was Lynn Second, and 
who succeeded Dr. Blanchard as minister of the Shawmut Ave. 
Church, Boston. 

Mrs. Rees has been New England vice-president of the 
General Alliance for four years and has made addresses before 
a large number of the Alliance branches in New England, New 
York and in Philadelphia. She has held practically all of the 
offices in the Jamaica Plain Alliance and has been chairman of 
the Library Division of the Unitarian Cheerful Letter Com- 
mittee. She is director of the 4th district of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs and has been chairman of 
the Women’s Republican Committee in Jamaica Plain. 

Her first church activity dates back to the age of ten, when 
she engineered a fair for the Sunday school in the Shawmut 
Universalist Church by which she and the girls in her class raised 
$150. Mrs. Rees is a native of Philadelphia, but she is of old 
New England stock, a direct descendant of Roger Williams. 

Sunday, May 26, Mr. and Mrs. Rees sailed for a summer 
in Europe, where they will make their headquarters in London, 
and Mrs. Rees will combine her trip with Alliance work in that 
city and will visit other Alliance branches. She expects to be in 
England in time for the Whit-week meetings. 
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A Valiant Religion 


Frederick R. Griffin 


We publish herewith the anniversary sermon at 
the May meetings of the Unitarians in Boston, by Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., of Philadelphia. This ser- 
mon was given in the Arlington Street Church Sun- 
day, May 19, at 8 p. m.” 

Dr. Griffin was born in Zanesville, Ohio, and was 
educated at Bates College, which gave him the honorary 
degree of D. D., and prepared for the ministry at Har- 
vard. He was ordained in 1901 and for the following 
eight years was minister of All Souls Church, Brain- 
tree, Mass. From 1909 to 1917 he was minister of the 
Unitarian church of Montreal and since that date he has 
been minister of the First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia. He is a director of the American Unitarian 
Association, and in 1925 was one of the four leading 
Unitarian ministers sent by the Association to England 
to supply the pulpits of distinguished British ministers 
who came to America for the A. U. A. centenary. He 
has been on Billings lectureships through Canada and 
he has been chairman of the Unitarian General Con- 
ference. In 1913 he attended a meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Religious Liberals in Paris. 
Dr. Griffin is a popular speaker before colleges and 
universities and various secular organizations. Heis 
now president of the Contemporary Club of Philadel- 
phia. He isa director of the Indian Rights Association. 


Text: For he must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is Death. 


Oa HRISTIANITY is always best portrayed in 
¢ pageants, festivals, adventures, crusades. 
im 'éyp| It is best visualized not by priests in black 
r0!} clothes or monks in solitary retreat or by 
scholars with pale faces and stooping shoulders, but 
by knights in shining armor, by explorers journeying 
into unknown lands, by discoverers seeking hidden 
treasures. Its truest language is lyric poetry, martial 
music, and songs of battle. The most appropriate 
scenes of its activities are seas with rushing tides, 
mountains and strange forests, busy centers of great 
cities, and all that has solicited the hearts of con- 
querors. 

Christianity has its own distinctive character. 
It is unlike the other great religions of the world, 
more unlike than we commonly realize, because 
we usually think of Christianity in terms of its ac- 
cessories or its corruptions rather than in terms of its 
central life. It is the religion of repeated paradox. 
It is willing to risk the charge of being continually 
inconsistent, visionary, impractical, and yet all the 
time it is fearlessly realistic. It speaks of the lame 
who walk, the blind who see, the meek who inherit 
the earth, the leadership of children, the dead who are 
alive, of darkness turned to light. Christianity has 
been with us these long centuries. We have talked 
incessantly about it; we have struggled to define it 
because we want to see it clearly and surely; we have 
covered the earth with churches to represent it and 
serve it; and all the time we have only occasional 
hints of its astonishing character. 

There have been religions, notably in India, 
which have refused to face the facts of life, calling 
them illusions, saying that they only exist in the 


nightmare of the mind. There are such religions to- 
day, affirming what many would like to think is true, 
denying the actual existence of evil and injustice, 
of sin and catastrophe. When, however, we read the 
New Testament, we find no desire to attempt to evade 
the actual conditions, circumstances, facts. There 
is no abstract and confusing philosophy there. Life 
is set forth as it is, men are seen and described as they 
really are. The facts of nature are accepted and 
acknowledged exactly as they appear to young eyes 
and old eyes; there is no glossing over ugly things; 
everything is called by its right and proper name. 
The most literally-minded realist must be satisfied 
with the plain, simple, straightforward language and 
the unqualified acceptance of the objective reality of 
things. Yet this,is not all, since Christianity first 
looks the facts of life in the face, and then says to 
them: ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan, thou art a stum- 
bling-block unto me.” 

There have been other religions, beginning with 
Confucius, finding great expression in Judaism, exem- 
plified in Puritanism, which have been primarily or 
largely interested in regulating and correcting human 
conduct. Their ethical contribution has been great, 
their laws, rules and codes have rendered a beneficial 
service, and we must acknowledge with gratitude the 
still potent leadership which. these religions offer. 
But when we visualize the religion of Confucius, it 
can not be with rich colors, music, dancing, great 
feasts and glorious strife. At best, it is a rather drab 
affair, we would find it rather dull. We can not think 
of Judaism without hearing the voice speaking from 
Sinai its decalogue of ‘‘thou-shalt-nots.’”’ No one can 
doubt or deny the vast good which has come from that 
decalogue, no one can doubt our constant need of 
obedience to it. But it is not repression or regulation 
of human conduct which characterizes Christianity. 
Ethically, the most sensitive, delicate, tender, ideal- 
istic, of all the religions, its ethics are not its secrets. 
“When ye shall have done all the things that are 
commanded you, say, we are unprofitable servants, 
we have done that which it was our duty to do.” 

There have been other religions which have 
found the center of their hope and interest in a world 
and a life beyond death. These religions have taught 
resignation, submission and endurance, and all with 
the assurance of future compensation and victory. 
Many of the movements in churches which have borne 
the Christian name have done exactly this same thing. 
It was not many years ago when evangelical Chris- 
tianity constantly emphasized its chief conviction: 
that this world is like a sinking ship and that man’s 
one supreme need is rescue from the world in order 
that he may be transported to the pure and stainless 
life of heaven. Christianity has ministered to the hope 
of men for a better life, but as we read the story of the 
never-still voice of its founder, we are not enter- 
tained by utopian dreams of a dim and unknown fu- 
ture. On the contrary we are summoned to the 
world that now is, to the excellence which may be 
achieved here. There is hope ahead but there is a 
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destiny to be found now, and hence the interest of the 
founder of Christianity was in life rather than in 
after-life. 

Once more, other religions—in fact, most re- 
_ ligions—have been religions of institutions and or- 
ganizations. Christianity, in many of its manifesta- 
tions, belongs to that group. A Catholic is hardly a 
Catholic apart from his church and its sacraments 
and ceremonies; the church is a final goal. Member- 
ship in it is indispensable to salvation. We can hardly 
think of Jews apart from synagogue, Jehovah, Sab- 
bath and mosaic law. Jews remain racially Jews when 
' they leave the synagogue, but religiously they cease 
to be Jews when they resign from the organized body 
of the synagogue and its beliefs and customs. Chris- 
tianity has been served by organizations and institu- 
tions, but what a great void there is when we think of 
it in terms of churches and creeds and rituals. The 
founder of Christianity is reverenced or worshiped 
in all the many parts of the church which bear his 
name, but no single church has the audacity to at- 
tempt to pin its label on him or to claim him as an 
organization member. He can not be placed in any 
church because no church is a sufficient or fitting sym- 
bol of that which is the mystery and wonder of his 
life. Christianity in its long history has often, per- 
haps usually, been institutionalized and other-worldly 
in its interests, legalistic in its counsel, but its distinc- 
tive and astonishing character is in none of these ways. 

To-night we meet as the spiritual descendants of 
those who were not satisfied with the accessories or 
the corruptions of Christianity, who regarded the 
church and all the institutions within it as vessels, 
tools, but not the soul or heart itself, who had their 
great hopes of continued life, but who saw here in this 
world the immediate and holiest arena of religious 
purpose and meaning, who honored duty and re- 
spected law, and yet saw more than law, more than 
duty. These spiritual ancestors took their place in 
the line of many great exemplars, who were eager to 
be Christians, and, as far as they were able to under- 
stand it, Christians after the pattern of the founder. 
That is our heritage. May we endeavor to find anew 
its meaning! 

When the founder had completed his work as a 
Galilean rabbi, his followers discovered that there 
was something in him which was very much alive in 
the world. It may be important to say exactly what 
that was, but there is something more important still. 
It is better to recognize that there was something in 
him which did not cease when he left, better to recog- 
nize that it was what the Apostle implied—a reign- 
ing, fighting, conquering life. It may be Christ 
living on in those who have been adopted by the mys- 
tery of loyalty; it may be God who was in him and 
who is in us. It may be the man of destiny who is 
ever dissatisfied and impatient with the man of 
reality, but it is far more important to see what the 
Apostle saw than to tell its name or whence it came. 
It was certainly that which was in Christ, and it was 
that which lifted him at once and for all time to 
primacy in the world of men. It was that which was 
really distinctive and astonishing in Christ, it was 
that which was often very quiet and very patient 
but at the same time very militant and determined. 


; 


It girded itself for battle, and it was never defeated 
and never neutral. It beheld a host of enemies ar- 
rayed against it, and with no bitterness it accepted 
the challenge and fought until it had overcome all 
enemies, even the last. This is not fanciful or exag- 
gerated language. There are real enemies of the Christ 
spirit. There is nothing to be gained by denying the 
reality of their existence. We had better see them be- 
cause they conspire against us, and unless we defeat 
them they are sure to defeat us. These enemies are 
in our bodies and in our minds, they are in our en- 
vironment, in the traditions of society and in nature, 
and they are forever striving against our hopes and 
conspiring against our destiny. There is only loss 
in saying that they do not exist—they are real and 
they are formidable, and it is well to call them enemies 


even if we soften the words and call some of them 


friendly enemies. If we call them illusions, we shall 
never strive against them or gain the victory over 
them. If we call them tyrants and despots, we shall 
become fatalists and fail. If we call them the final 
and continuing facts, we shall accept them, be regu- 
lated by them, and enter into humiliating servitude. 
Christianity with its realism faces all these enemies 
or these facts, and, accepting the challenge, says: 
“Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

There are facts of nature and of human life. 
We try our best to organize them and find in them 
intelligent meaning, justice and even mercy, but the 
process is baffling, the conclusions unsatisfactory. 
We can not regard evil as good, we can not regard 
war, disease, cruelty, as just. Evil is an enemy, or at 
least it is a rival and a competitor. What can we do 
about it? It is possible to snap our fingers in the face 
of evil and say, you shall not forget me. The facts 
are very strong for a long continuance of cruel war. 
There is enough of greed, covetousness and blindness 
to warrant the belief that war will last far into the 
future. But there is also this valiant and undaunted 
spirit in man which can refuse to be the unending in- 
stigator or victim of war, and which will fight the fight- 
er, and not be content until it has abolished the 
enemy. This is the Christ-spirit which has always 
known battles but never defeat. Facts are to be 
honored, it is a foolish man who underrates the 
strength of his enemies, it is a weak man who accepts 
servitude without a contest. We look for the mean- 
ing of Christianity in laws and creeds, and we look in 
vain. We find it in the spirit which refuses to be 
crucified when the outward body is nailed to the cross, 


‘which refuses to be embittered when disease contests 


the way, which insists upon loyalty to the highest. 
We may be warriors, knights, explorers, adventurers, 
or we may be slaves, mollusks. Christianity is found 
in the former, but can never be found in the latter. 
We live in a society of men and women who are ac- 
curately and yet considerately described as being of 
all sorts and conditions. All the virtues and all the 
vices are in them, they are strong and weak, generous 
and selfish, wise and ignorant. We can not escape 
living with them and they can not escape living with 
us. In the mass they are like nature, which conspires 
to conform us to itself and to subdue us. The facts of 
human life are before us, but beyond the facts is the 
truth. There is something in man, an aspect of his 
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nature, a soul which promises and prophesies of 
independence and victory, which knows that if it 
bows down before the enemy in human nature it will 
be defeated: We like to believe that our true aim and 
true life may be won. Christianity affirms the sub- 
lime reality of a spiritual nature which has power to 
go on until it attains the perfection of God. When 
hostile forces rise up against a soul, the soul can still 
be loyal to its standards of excellence. Not one of us 
can decide who shall win the game, but it is for us to 
decide whether we shall lose or retain our integrity 
and honor. Christianity may be reduced to a theory 
of life, but its essence is loyalty to the potential ex- 
cellence of the soul. Lord Roberts was awarded the 
Victoria Cross, the highest honor of his people, for 
conspicuous valor. The award was made on account 
of one act which is modestly recorded in these words: 
“Three sepoys endeavored to lower our standard, they 
were resisted and overpowered.” Christianity is like 
that—the resisting and overpowering of those who 
endeavor to lower our life standards. 

The facts are very clear on one point: Death is 
sure and universal, it is an ugly fact, this slow dis- 
integration and final dissolution of the body. It is 
the last enemy and full of unsatisfied greed. It is 
sure to get our earthly dwelling-house, but it need not 
be given the whole of man. We may have sick bodies, 
but we need not have sick hearts and minds. 

“And how will you be buried?” asked Crito. “As 
you will, if you can catch me and I do not elude you,” 
said Socrates. We may be only our bodies, as some 
say; then there is a part of our bodies which need 
not be brought low and dishonored. We may be 
more than bodies and live while bodies are dying, and 
live after bodies are dissolved. In any event, bodies 
are rivals and they will get us if we do not get them. 
We can keep up our standards and then will be given 
something more honorable than a Victoria Cross. 

Christianity has its ethics, its organizations and 
institutions, its creeds and rituals, but it is more than 
all of these. It is not an outward thing or a thing of 
any single part of man. It is the regal, conquering, 
crusading spirit in man which hungers after excel- 
lence and which knows no goal or rest short of com- 
plete victory over all the enemies of the best. Chris- 
tianity is this spirit given confidence and courage and 
wise direction through companionship with Christ 
and loyalty to him, and likewise given confidence and 
courage through loyalty to all others, whether they 
take the Christ-name or note, in whom the reigning 
spirit of the best has been triumphant. 

It is our proud boast that we spring from those 
who were called free Christians, and we have inter- 
preted freedom in a multitude of ways. But is it not 
clear that there is a freedom of soul which is above all 
other freedom, and that it is won only by victory over 
the enemies of our interior excellence? The inner 
spirit may be bound by the misuse of creeds, by dull 
conformity to rules and laws and by organization 
servitude. It was against this bondage that our 
spiritual fathers rebelled and, having won their eman- 
cipation, they turned to the larger and more dif- 
ficult tasks of winning freedom from the tyranny of 
the flesh, the corporate evils of society and all else 
that wars against the soul. This is our heritage; to 


build churches if they are useful instruments, to de- 
velop arts of worship and to formulate thoughts on 
the mysteries of life if they are good allies, to set forth 
ways of conduct provided we seek the way ahead, but 
more than all else to achieve freedom of soul and vic- 
tory over all the enemies which war against the soul. 
“The bending skies solicit man.’”’ And all the great 
hopes and calls of an unrealized yet glorious destiny 
invite us to put on our shining armor, to lift up our 
brave banners, to sound martial music, and go for- 
ward as explorers and conquerors, to achieve that 
which Christ achieved—victory over the world. 
* * * 
THE GREAT UNITARIAN GATHERINGS 
(Continued from page 679) ; 

some cause to proclaim and pursue, or a hundred and 
one things to do for humanity. I don’t know of a 
single man in my researches in newspaper history who 
started a newspaper with the idea of making money. 
He brought upon himself the duty of taking care of 
everybody and bossing the politics of the country. 

“The peril we now face, or fear at least, is that 
great wealth, having stepped into the field, is attempt- 
ing to use its power to acquire a certain amount of 
control of American newspapers. Some people think 
that that means a great peril. I don’t take that view 
exactly, because I never knew a newspaper to be 
switched off its track without going downhill inevit- 
ably. The theory that newspapers are being bought 
to secure influence may be correct. I have seen it 
tried, but I never yet knew it to succeed. Another 
thing about a newspaper that they overlook when 
they make these bargains—when they reach out to 
control the sheet—is that the men who work on the 
newspapers are not ordinary folks, or they wouldn’t 
be newspaper people. They’re not working for the 
pot of gold. 

“Any force in the United States, organized or 
otherwise, that thinks that by putting mere money 
into a newspaper it is going to control it, is making a 
most stupid, absurd mistake. It will perhaps stifle 
some papers, perhaps discourage some writers, but in 
the end in my judgment this buying of newspapers is 
going to result in exactly the same thing that is oc- 
curring industrially and economically in this country. 
Capital is becoming communized. Ownership in all 
sorts of things is spreading rapidly. Just as electric 
light shares, telephone shares and railway shares are 
becoming distributed all over the United States, I 
believe the capitalist who has bought any of the news- 
papers—ridiculous as he has made himself—is going 
to find it necessary to sell that earning power, and then 
we will all have that thing that many people have 
asked for, a community newspaper, generally owned 
and fairly conducted in the interests of the public at 
large, although of course we have moments of doubt.’ 

The Rev. John Nicol Mark of Arlington, Mass., 
was the last speaker, and the Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
D. D., President of the A. U. A., pronounced the 
benediction. 

Mr. Mark with his inimitable Scotch stories made 
a great hit. Repudiating some of the stories illus- 
trative of Scotch thrift he closed by an eloquent 
tribute to great Scotch benefactors of mankind. 

Before the benediction all rose and sang America. 
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“All We Have for New Churches” 


Louis C. Cornish 


The Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., on May 21 
was elected President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation for a term of four years. Two years ago he 
was appointed by the directors for a period of one year 
to take the place of the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
resigned, and last year he was elected for a term of one 

. year. Now firmly established, he outlines his policics, 
which can be summed up in the phrase: “Not a penny 
for new departments. All we have for new churches.”’ 

Dr. Cornish was born in New Bedford, Mass., 
April 18, 1870. He was educated at Harvard College, 
Stanford University and the Harvard Divinity School. 
In 1894 he was assistant in the ethical department at 
Stanford. From 1894 to 1898 he was secretary to the 
Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts. He was ordained 
to the Unitarian ministry in 1899 and from 1900 to 
1915 he was settled over the First Parish Church at 
Hingham. From 1915 he has been steadily in the ser- 
vice of the A. U. A., first as secretary at large and then 
as secretary and administrative vice-president. He was 
chairman of the Anglo-American Commissions to 
Roumania in 1922 and 1924. In 1922 both Meadville 
and St. Lawrence gave him the honorary degree of D. D. 


BELIEVE that the newly elected president 
from now on and always should make an in- 
augural address at the beginning of his term, 
and especially should outline the new policies. 
- As the twentieth president I find this embarrassing, 
because I have no brand-new policies to announce. 
I believe with all my heart in the work we are doing. 
It is varied, effective, and exceedingly worth-while. 
The tasks to which we are already committed absorb 
so much of our means and thought that there is really 
no room for very much that is new. Our work has 
always progressed in an orderly fashion. New policies 
are born of the opportunities which present themselves. 
In these next four years, doubtless there will be 
changes, and we hope there will be growth. But I 
confess that I have nothing startlingly new to pro- 
pose. With this said, I am anxious to use the oppor- 
tunity of this inaugural address to emphasize certain 
features of our work. 

First, may I commend to you again the plan of 
our trying together to win a modest five per cent an- 
nual increase in all our work. Let us try to gain at 
least a five per cent increase in membership and 
strength in all our churches. I plead for an increase 
of at least five per cent in the gifts for extension work. 
This policy would double our fellowship and double 
its resources in about seventeen years. It is gratify- 
ing to note that a number of churches have followed 
this plan for the past two years and have found it 
effective. 

Second, for purposes of contrast, let me submit 
to you these two broad classifications. Many of our 
activities fall into what may be called the general 
dissemination of liberal religion. For example, we 
do a vast amount of printing. We have distributed 
twice as many tracts the past year as we did the year 
before. Certain of our national organizations address 
themselves to peculiar phases of work in churches 
already established. All this is excellent and fruitful 


work. Let me say again that a very considerable 
part of our effort is in the nature of general dissemina- 
tion. 

The other broad classification of our work is 
church building. To maintain the number of churches 
that we now have we must plant. new churches, 
because our population fluctuates. If we are to grow, 
we must plant new churches. We never have been 
content with merely holding our own. We want 
to start new churches in centers of approximately 
100,000 population, where they may exert the great- 
est influence, and attain to self-support and perma- 
nence. We are grateful that our budget will permit 
us to start five new churches this coming year. 

Here are two methods: first, the general dis- 
semination of influence; second, the building of cen- 
ters or churches that will continuously radiate liberal 
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religious influence. Now it often happens that some 
particularly appealing new method ‘of general dis- 
semination seems immediately more urgent than the 
founding of new churches, and here is a dilemma. 
“These (things) ought ye to have done and not have 
left the others undone” is a hard saying. The choice 
between the two methods is always perplexing and 
sometimes is important. 

_ And now I want to emphasize my belief. During 
this particular period of our history it is of the most 
urgent importance that we bend our energies to plant- 
ing new churches. This has been the general aim of 
the Association for 104 years. I beg you to make it 
the most important undertaking during these next 
four years. This will mean many acts of self-restraint 
and self-denial. We shall have to refrain from doing 
many worth-while things which are almost as im- 
portant, if we are to start many new societies during 
these next four years. We can not spend the same 
money for two purposes at the same time. We can 
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not appropriate money in general ways for most 
excellent causes and still have the same money in the 
treasury to spend in founding and nurturing new 
churches. The work of planting new churches is far 
and away the most important undertaking. 

Let me open my heart to you. I have known 
the Association closely for thirty years, and I am in 
my fifteenth year with the Association. During 
these thirty years I have observed repeated recom- 
mendations that new departments be formed in the 
Association. Those that have been formed of recent 
years are perhaps only a few of those for which recom- 
mendations have been made. I believe that we should 
loyally support all the departments now existing 
within the Association, but I most earnestly hope that 
we shall not start any new departments during the 
next four years. 

My heart goes out to the vision which all these 
recommendations for general service invariably put 
before us. I am convinced of the usefulness of prac- 
tically all the recommendations that have come to 
my knowledge. But I see also the need of liberal 
churches where none exist. We are responsible for the 
future of our organized work, which can only be made 
strong and more permanent by building new churches, 
and we have to choose between the general dissemina- 
tion and the planting of new churches. 

Here, then, is what I hope may be the emphasis 
of this administration. Let us add no new depart- 
ments or their equivalents; let us spend our money in 
the field. So far as I shall have influence in shaping 
the work of the Association during these next years, 
I shall endeavor to see that every dollar we can spare 
from the existing work goes into planting new churches 
in carefully selected large centers of population. 

I cherish no illusions about the power of the 
president. A friend in another denomination once 
said to me that he attached great importance to 
teaching his people “‘not to think of themselves more 
highly than they ought to think.”’ He asked me if we 
Unitarians taught this truth. I replied that the of- 
ficers of the Association stood in no danger of for- 
getting it. Already you are wondering what this 
statement is about. Who, indeed, is the president of 
the Association even to consider shaping its policies? 
Only in part will the president during these next 
four years shape the destinies of the Association. 
Yet in all humility, I must make it plain that I am 
against the founding of new departments, or their 
equivalents. But the president only proposes, and 
the board of directors disposes. Decisions do not rest 
either with the president or the executive officers. 
If new departments or their equivalents are started 
during the next four years they will not have my ap- 
proval and they will be started by your board of di- 
rectors, which is the supreme court. 

This situation I regard as night and healthy. No 
one man should shape the policies of this Association. 
We have been blest in the past by the ability and 
great devotion of our directors. Never has the As- 
sociation had a better board of directors than we 
have to-day. Your officers and directors work together 
in harmony and we shall continue to do so. In good 
measure I express the opinion of our supreme court 
in saying that we all want every dollar you give and 
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every dollar that the Association receives from endow- 
ments, just as far as possible to go into new churches. 

And now let us turn our eyes away from details 
to matters of national and international moment. 
The world is growing smaller; distances and space 
are disappearing; the nations draw together. It is 
now far easier for the groups of Unitarians in differ- 
ent countries to communicate one with another than 
it was fifty years ago for our churches in this country 
to communicate with each other. Many international 
enterprises are now possible which before this were 
impossible. We desire to see the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals, founded in 1900, made a 
more effective instrument for expressing the growing 
solidarity of the Unitarian groups in different lands. 
Note what this means. It is good for every one of us 
to be members of our own local churches. From such 
membership we ourselves gain strength, and by band- 
ing together with other men and women in our parish 
church we exert strength. Let us go on to another 
It is good for.each local church to band to- 
gether in the broader fellowship of this Association. 
Our local churches by joining together gain strength 
and exert strength. Carry the thought just a little 
farther. It is good for all the separated fellowships 
of Unitarian churches all over the earth to be welded 
together in a single fellowship. We are beginning to 
understand what such co-operation of Unitarian groups 
throughout the world might accomplish, particu- 
larly in promoting good will and peace upon the earth. 
The International Congress grew steadily during the 
years before the war. Obviously, during the war 
and immediately after, its work was made very dif- 
ficult. It is essential that the Congress become a 
really effective instrument in co-ordinating the great 
liberal groups. Let the Congress mean to the groups 
of liberals scattered through the world what this 
delegate Association means to our parish churches. 
It is my hope that during these next four years we 
may be able to help the International Congress to 
become a more effective international influence. 
There is nothing new in this statement. I bring you 
emphasis rather than a recommendation. 

Let me now say a few words in conclusion. Would 
that I could tell you in any adequate way the supreme 
worth of all that we are doing together. What a mag- 
nificent inheritance is ours of truth-seeking and free- 
dom, of forbearance and perseverance, of hope 
triumphing over experience, of assistance to a thou- 
sand causes! How life has been raised and sweetened 
and made sane; how discouragement has given place 
to hope, and despair to faith! What a wonderful 
privilege it is to share in the present moment of our 
national life and of the world’s history! 

Children were playing by the shore, and a high 
wave swept away their sand castle, and one little lad 
cried out to his playmates, “Now we can rebuild 
it higher up!’ The waves of change are beating upon 
many a cherished institution. A decade brings more 
sweeping changes than a century brought before. 
Let us not mourn unduly for that which is swept away, 
but let us build higher up. If we perpetually interpret 
life in terms of service and of faith, we are building 
what shall endure in spirit and in principle, though 
the forms may change. 
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The Church and Wider Aspects of Social Service 
Anna Garlin Spencer 


Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer, special lecturer in So- 
cial Science at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 


was born in Attleboro, Mass. In her early years she 
was a teacher in Providence and for nine years was 
connected with the Providence Journal as a newspaper 
and magazine writer. She was ordained minister of 
the Bell Street Chapei in 1891 and served there for four- 
teen years, and has frequently preached in liberal and 
Unitarian pulpits, besides lecturing on various topics 
for many years. She was a speaker at the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago in 1893 and was one of the 
founders of the resulting Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals. She was associate leader of the Society for 
Ethical Culture 1903 to 1909; associate director of the 
New York School of Philanthropy 1903-13; special lec- 
turer on Social Service, University of Wisconsin, 1908- 
11; Hackley professor of Social and Ethical Culture, 
Meadville Theological School 1913-18; lecturer at 
University of Chicago summer of 1918, and has held 
her present post at Columbia University since 1920. 
She is the author of one half dozen books. Her hus- 
band was the Rey. W. H. Spencer, a Unitarian minister, 
and she was associated with him at Haverhill and 
Florence, Mass., and Troy, New York. Mrs. Spencer 
was the speaker at the annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Unitarian Social Service Council, at the Twentieth 
Century Club, Boston, on Tuesday, May 21. 


B|UR social inheritance comes to us through five 
¥| basic institutions—the Family, the Church, 
the State, the Industrial Order and the 
School. 

Until recently we felt sure that social service 
meant only the adjustment of individuals or read- 
justment to right relations in respect to these institu- 
tions. We felt that the institutions themselves were 
permanent and of right should be left as they came to 
us. Persons needed to be made happy and useful in 
the family, loyal to their inherited church relationship, 
obedient to the laws of the state and good citizens 
under the present social order, supplied with decently 
paid work if unemployed and given at least a minimum 
of formal education in the established schools, but 
the institutions of society needed no change. Now 
we are not so sure that all that is needed is to fit people 
as individuals into a changeless social order. 

We question the basis of the family, as that is 
shaken by the new freedom of women and the new 
social standards in child-care. We are all at sea as to 
what the church may yet become and are therefore 
lenient to those who forsake it. We question the 
foundations of political control and practise. We 
even question, in the case of Italy, Spain, and other 
countries, democracy itself. 

We are quite convinced that the rewards of labor 
should be more justly divided and that the unre- 
strained power of wealth is a bad thing in the indus- 
trial order, hence our anxieties about labor and capital. 
We are even anxious about the school. It is not 
enough that all children should have a small portion 
of publicly supported education, but we are Inquiring 
what sort of training for the child society has a right 
to make compulsory. 

Hence the therapeutics of philanthropy, even of 


an advanced and scientific type, are no longer felt to 
be the main business of the socially minded. Not only 
the adjustment of the unadjusted or the maladjusted 
to an existing social order, but the deeper questions 
concerning the kind of social order to which we should 
try to adjust all individuals, is now.a part of social 
service. There are some things we feel require social 
surgery. There are others that demand more fearless 
doctoring by the experts. There are others that seem 
to need only social nurses to carry along the social 
patients to real health and strength. 

The church began wholly as an aid to social 
therapeutics, and often mixed ill the prescriptions of 
experts in a way to block the wheels of true helpful- 
ness. Now, led in many ways by the small, but we 
like to think specially intelligent, denomination we 
represent, the churches are more and more taking 
hands off of social service where that is found to be 
served best by community effort, and joining all 
churches and denominations in one movement to heal 
the sick and prevent sickness, to take care of depend- 
ent children, to succor the aged and help the poor, 
to give social care to the abnormal, the insane, the 
delinquent and the criminal. 

We do not forget here in Boston that it was our 
own Tuckerman who furnished the joyful message 
that a visitor long ago sent back to Europe: “I have 
found a man in America who knows the difference 
between poverty and pauperism.’’ Since that day it 
has been the special glory of the Unitarian churches 
that they have led the way toward community help 
of all in need of individual aid. 

To this movement from the separate church 
charity to the community aid to all in need by ex- 
perts trained to help in right ways, there should 
be no check. No revival of such separate church 
charities should be expected or supported through 
any new Department of Social Relations, with one 
exception. Each separate church should as far as 
possible take care of its own poor members, its own 
aged members, its own members struggling with 
financial or other problems beyond their strength to 
meet alone. Otherwise the whole community, with 
all the churches aiding, must be yoked together for 
the better social service of all in any need. What 
then is left to justify renewed and extended work for 
a Department of Social Relations, and for the sustain- 
ing auxiliary bodies of the Unitarian denomination? 

I do not hesitate to say a great reinforcement of 
all the social reform movements. Not to better the 
social service to individuals in helping them to adjust 
themselves to an inherited social order can any sep- 
arate church work well except for its very own mem- 
bership. But a progressive church, and the more pro- 
gressive the more active and the more helpful, must 
face courageously all criticism of the existing social 
order itself and try its best to make its own church 
progress a distinct contribution to social progress. 
For example, take the school; the inner problem of 
education is how to get the right reaction to character- 
training from those who have more freedom of choice, 
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at a younger age, than any past gave to children and 
youth. The church that bases its technique on free- 
dom is in duty bound to set patterns in education, 
especially in its Sunday school instruction, that can 
make the young want to choose the right ways of 
living and learn how to find such right ways. For 
example again, take the state of our inheritance. 
We all know, those of us who are trying hardest to 
rationalize and ethicize our religion know best of all, 
that the American life we all share is ignorant and 
awkward in the science and art of government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. It is the 
special duty of such churches as we proudly claim as 
the free fellowship of our group to learn something of 
political science from the point of view of those who 
respect all personality and desire all freedom to be 
socially useful. It is our special duty to make it im- 
possible for charlatans and dogmatists and foolish 
people who incorporate their ancestors and think 
nothing of their descendants, to check freedom of 
speech and to try to make every one think alike and 
that in terms of outgrown idealism. 

There is one duty that a Unitarian Department 
of Social Relations should adopt as its constant task. 
For example, take the industrial order. It is nonsense 
to build on anything remotely able to take the name 
Christian and not get rid, and soon, of the exploitation 
of childhood by industry. Or to fail to work at the 
difficult problem of easing the burden of labor for the 
common life without checking the progress that some- 
times comes from the initiative of the few at the head 
of the industrial line. We must try out such experi- 
ments as co-operation, as shopworkers’ legal and 
actual participation in the management of business 
and manufacture, such schemes of insurance, and of 
subsidy to families, and of old age pensions, as may 
ease the burden of life in the economic field. There 
are those who despise these measures and feel that 
the present system of capitalism should be destroyed 
root and branch. Let them be heard, and in the pul- 
pit forum if need be. But what the churches need 
most to contribute to any change in the industrial 
order which is bound to come is a technique of per- 
sonal co-operation of all concerned in industry, a 
technique that shall keep the sense of brotherhood 
alive and working while all manner of lesser changes 
are going on to lead the way. We have enough of 
fighting. Let the church show it can begin co-opera- 
tion, can begin arbitration, can begin the better social 
organization of all parts of the industrial life, as the 
case now stands. Personally I think no church should 
try its hand at what the various reform organizations 
outside the churches are at work upon. There are 
neglected fields, neglected by both sides in the indus- 
trial conflict, which a rationalized and socialized 
church can work into profit. 

Take again, for example, the agitation and anxiety 
concerning the family, concerning sex relationship, 
marriage, parenthood, and the relations of the home 
to social customs. The church has too long rested 
upon the outgrown conception of the family as not 
only a permanent but an unchanged institution. 
No institution that like the family has moved from 
one head to two heads of control and of mutual right, 
and that within a century, can be unchanged by that 
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process. We are witnessing a radical and disturbing 
“marriage crisis,” as Ernest Groves calls it. It is 
reaching down to the demand of youth to learn all 
that can be learned before the marriage venture. 
It is reaching up toward a new conception of the 
satisfactions of companionship between equals and 
for mutually determined ends. It is reaching out 
toward a training for parenthood which is now es- 
tablishing itself in colleges, high schools, and adult 
education extension courses. It is above all trying to 
fix the sanctions of legal marriage on other bases 
than those that have served the past. Why is the 
psychology of permanence so necessary to social 
stability where the family is concerned? Why is it 
better for children to have two parents legally bound 
to them? Why is the shallow attack on the ethical 
code that demands self-control so often permitted to 
smoke-screen the whole question of sex-relationship? 
Why is our literature so full of the delights of self- 
expression, no matter what is expressed, and so want- 
ing in the portrayal of the deeper satisfaction of hold- 
ing the higher side of life on top? 

It may be in part, I think it is, because the 
churches have shirked the plain duty of learning what 
to teach in a time of puzzled seeking for new social 
mores to suit the new social conditions. It is because 
the churches have contented themselves with fulminat- 
ing against divorce and neglected any adequate at- 
tention to the basic science and art of successful 
marriage and parenthood. We see to-day some moye- 
ment toward remedying that neglect. It must begin 
in the training of ministers who shall know how to ad- 
vise and how to lead public opinion in this matter. 

The same is true in respect to the political need. 
How many churches understand that good citizenship 
concerns itself not alone with getting certain laws 
passed but still more with learning better what laws 
and what administration of laws are really needed 
and how they can be worked into some consistent 
system of social control for the common good. 

The same also is true of the industrial order. 
It should not be possible for a young person of twenty- 
one, just approaching his or her first voting experi- 
ence, to be ignorant of what the socially trained lead- 
ers of reform and of ameliorative effort can teach. 
The churches have a task. One that no other agency 
can so well undertake. A task to make each individual 
held long under chureh influence able to understand 
and use effectively his or her social inheritance in all 
the institutional backgrounds, in the interest of a 
better social life. This means that each church must 
have study leaders, leaders who know in the different 
fields what social progress has already attained and 
what further social progress demands. 

These are the things young people who are alive 
feel they need to know. These are the things a live 
church will learn and teach. These are the things 
that would give renewed life to many a church now 
seemingly dead. It is not the need for social service 
in the generally accepted sense; not the need for each 
separate church to do any form of charity except the 
innermost family care of its own who are in need, 
that makes a Department of Social Relations neces- 
sary in any group of churches. It is the necessity 
to so organize ethical teaching around the specific 
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facts of human association, in the family, the school, 
the industrial order, the state, that one can learn from 
the church itself, and in its high atmosphere of ideal- 
ism, how we came to be as we are, how we should 
view the present tasks and problems of social life, 
and how we can make it more easily possible to live 
| now as we hope all will be able to live in the future. 
It is a great thing to establish a Department of Social 
_ Relations in order to learn and to teach in and through 
the church fellowship what we may come to be and 
how we may go on to better things in all the circle of 
human association. That such learning and teaching 
will always be without friction or debate, that in 
social service of this widest type we can reach con- 
clusions in any class of students or in evaluating any 
set of sermons from a socially-minded pastor, without 
any difficulty, is not to be thought possible. 

But the freer the church from dogmatism, the 
more it has already reached a rationalistic position 
as to creeds and ceremonies, the more it respects 
the personality of each seeker after truth and each 
interpreter of the righteous law of social helpfulness, 
the more it is bound to lead the rest of the churches 
in this social study and work. If I may venture fur- 
ther, the central department of a group of churches 
of like faith and order, with such advanced position 
in mental freedom and moral devotion, should be held 
as a power-house, as a central dynamo, to start the 
motions of each separate church in this direction, 
the details of which each separate church should 
master and realize in study and in action. 

It is no light task to set a denomination at work 
more specifically in ethical culture along social lines. 
It is no light task to inspire in each center of each 
separate church a new determination to wipe out social 
ignorance among its own elect, and to learn what is 
the matter when social situations grow bad or be- 
come puzzling problems. No one man or woman 
can do the great work of inspiring interest along these 
lines. No one man or woman can help to energize 
each separate church in each community. No one 
man or woman can develop the outline of study, or 
the technique of instruction, or the method of appeal 
‘to public support, which such a Department of Social 
Relations demands for most effective services in and 
through the churches. 

But it is much to state the need and to indicate 
the movement toward supplying that need, and, as 
in all things else nowadays, we look to the women’s 
groups to help mightily in working out the new study 
and work. But it is not woman’s work alone. It is 
man’s and woman’s in a comradeship more complete 
and useful than we have yet attained. 

And for the training of youth. We already have 
some Sunday schools named ‘‘school of social rela- 
tions.” That is rather a pretentious name for a 
training-place for little children. The whole church 
must now become a school of social relations or it 
will die. The atmosphere of worship it still needs. 
The call to up-looking idealism not fastened to any 
one act or series of acts it needs. The church can not 
be wholly a school of social relations and nothing 
else or the educative process as a whole will deny it 
separate existence. But along with its lure of emo- 
tional urge toward faith and hope and joy in a reality 


of perfection all may worship and grow like, it must 
be that school of social relations. For the youngest, 
stories of the great and good to kindle devotion to 
human excellence. For the next older ones some in- 
troduction through pageant and historic statement 
to the way we get our religious help toward goodness. 
Then some knowledge of the therapeutics of philan- 
thropy, some tracing of the way in which human 
sympathy has worked in the single life; that philan- 
thropy, knowledge of which and alluretnent toward 
which precedes social reform appeals, pedagogically 
as well as historically and logically. And finally, in 
later adolescence and the young manhood and woman- 
hood which must be captured for idealistic endeavor, 
some clarion call to social reform. All this to make 
the family baby grow toward the full manhood of a 
citizen of the world. All this to make the church the 
school it now must be, or die! 

For this large task we begin so modestly our De-- 
partment of Social Relations. For this we appeal 
to-day for the support of an understanding devotion 
to that social life of the church which must now and 
for all time to come take its commanding place at the 
head of the line. 

We have learned in this religious fellowship how 
to tie the single life-endeavor and the single life-con- 
dition to some high faith in human progress. We 
have to now travel that long, hard way from the 
achievement of the single life of religious devotion to 
the sharing in the commonalty of the best any saint 
has yet attained. And in this later time we have 
learned that such sharing must transcend all race 
lines, all national lines, all religious lines. We have 
come to now demand that war shall cease to destroy. 
And not only that but that a militant and achieving 
peace shall take the place of that legal, wholesale, 
organized human slaughter which has been the curse 
of mankind so long. How shall we get that active and 
militant peace that shall put the drum and fife at the 
head of the procession and allure to new achievements 
not merely cease to call to old ways of evil deeds? 

We shall not get it alone or chiefly by declaring 
war to be obsolete, although that we must declare. 
We shall not get it alone or chiefly by “renouncing 
war as a national policy,” although that we must make 
haste to do in all sincerity. We must get the new 
tendency toward an active and militant peace by 
giving youth great deeds to accomplish, great heroism 
to make their own at any cost, great evils to fight 
against, great good things to attain by sacrifice and 
service.’ This old world will not be finished when 
war is no more. It will only then be possible to use 
the battle-fields for the greater deeds of a more in- 
spiring siege against old wrongs and to build “new 
and more stately mansions for the souls’’ of heroes to 
inhabit. We must begin, if ever so modestly and at 
ever so slow a pace, not alone to “outlaw war” but 
above all to initiate social service. To make this 
world a place where noble youth can still lose itself in 
service to the commonalty that owns them. Where 
fathers and mothers can still give their choicest sons 
and daughters in world service. Where the aged can 
still comfort their loneliness with the great deeds 
their children have done. This the church must now 
inaugurate! Let us begin here and now! 
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Education for Fellowship 


Laura Bowman Galer 


On Wednesday, May 22, at a public meeting of 
the General Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, the Rev. Laura Bowman Galer of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, delivered a notable address upon ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Fellowship.’’ She spoke to many hundreds 
of delegates and visitors in Tremont Hall, making a 
deep impression and calling forth enthusiastic applause. 
The report which follows is inadequate, but the best 
that we couid secure in time for this issue. Mrs. Galer 
was introduced as vice-president of the General Sun- 
day School Association of the Universalist Church, 
and as a kinswoman. In responding to the introduc- 
tion she gracefully remarked that she had been at 
home in the fellowship of Unitarian women as long 
as she could remember. 

Before her address the Rev. Miles Hanson of 
Roxbury conducted a moving devotional service, and 
following her address the Rev. Minot Simons, D. D., 
of New York spoke on ‘‘The Forward Look.”’ 

In connection with the program the American Uni- 
tarian Association issued to the press this statement 
concerning Mrs. Galer and her work: 

“Mrs. Laura Bowman Galer is the wife of Roger S. 
Galer, who is president of the Federation of Religious 
Liberals and president of the board of trustees of Lom- 
bard College. She is vice-president of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
and a member of the Universalist Commission on Edu- 
cation. She is president of the Iowa Universalist Sun- 
day School Association and pastor of the church at 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa. This summer she is dean of 
the Annual Institute of Religious Methods at Lombard 
College. Before entering the ministry she was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of lowa Teachers’ Coilege and Lom- 
bard College, her subject being Education. Mrs. Galer 
is a graduate of Radcliffe College and a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa of the institution.” 

The Editor. 


Pati most widely quoted sentence in recent 
fo} philosophical literature is Dr. Whitehead’s 
definition of religion: “‘What the individual 
does with his own solitariness.” If you are 
never solitary, you are never religious. But every one 
is solitary, driven by aloneness as a part of the grow- 
ing process; it is the meaning of adolescent despair, 
the reason for that bitter sense of being misunder- 
stood, for the reckless absorption in the crowd pleas- 
ures, for the spiritual elation in puppy love, for the 
turmoil of youth’s religious fervor. In self-defense 
these Ishmaels unite in groups that they may have 
power to impose on other groups—political power, 
economic and creedal imperialism, enforced by brutal 
conflict. In such groups there is only a temporary 
fellowship. To the still unsatisfied craving of the 
heart, religion indicates hope beyond death, science 
offers self-forgetfulness in research, invention supplies 
means for a smothering materialism. And in every 
age, in spite of Professor Barnes’s conviction that this 
is impossible, there have been those who found peace 
in becoming friends of God. 

The despair, the tragedy of humanity in the con- 
sciousness of solitary being, is the hope, the prophecy 
of human glory; this ceaseless cry for friendship is as 
much the sign of energy unused as the explosions 


of Yellowstone geysers are signs of energy in earth 
forces. Human loneliness is the prophecy of human 
fellowship. 


The solution of man’s dread and enmity lies in — 
recognition of the forces that create fellowship. © 
Science has already made clear the identity of matter, | 
has established as a true universe our material sur- ‘ 
roundings. Is humanity apart, is the whole creation a >t! 
pluri-verse because man alone is lawless? To find an |} 
identity of spirit in harmony with the known identity “1 
of matter, and by creative intelligence to integrate # 
human life even as we are learning to integrate atomic 
energy, that is the problem man’s heart has set for — 


man’s brain. One of the inventors sees in human 
consciousness what he calls spiritual co-ordination, a 


~ 
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force that can so relate physical energy with human 
ideals as to transform social chaos into civilization. 
As a piston co-ordinates the energy of steam and 
creates manageable motion of machinery from molecu- 
lar chaos, so Pupin sees the creative power in man 
co-ordinating all forces that man can know. This is 
the work of religion, a religion that finds God in the 
possibility of such united human life. 

There are intimations that this work is already 
under way in several fields. In missions, race and 
caste are broken and force has been officially discarded 
that human good will may be used. At Jerusalem, 
in April, 1928, the International Missionary Council 
urged that no government should protect missionaries 
or their property by armed force. In this council all 
races met on equal terms, their one bond Christian 
fellowship. Wider yet is the Fellowship of Faiths that 
meets in our larger cities, a fellowship of seekers after 
God in the meaning of life, but with names that once 
meant war, Mohammedan, Christian, Jew, Hindu, 
Parsee, Buddhist. The first religious text-book on the 
meaning of these other faiths, “Out of Their Own 
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Mouths,’ comes from the Methodist Press; the first 
popular compilation of non-Christian Scriptures, 
Tongues of Fire,’’ has a commercial publisher. 
In the field of popular education hideous pictures 
f other races have been replaced in one series of 
ifzeographies; a new history of our country devotes 
more than half its bulk to social evolution and has 
selected for typical illustration such photographs as 
the Roosevelt Dam, a recreation center in Chicago, 
orethea Dix, and the first cotton mill in Massa- 
husetts. Among the few war pictures is one of a 
tank in action and one of Red Cross nurses at work. 
nfortunately most texts to-day are still of the old 
ype, glorifying self by degrading the rest of humanity 
and picturing domination as success. The commercial 
federations are not really an indication of unity, 
since their purpose is greater strength for domina- 
tion of weaker groups, but they at least are develop- 
ing a technique that may serve a more scientific spirit. 

Another unconscious movement in the direction 
of fellowship is apparent in the literature of modern 
religious thought, in the expectation of new incarna- 
tion. Mystics of the East always look for divinity to 
take a physical body, but the note is growing in Chris- 
tian writing. — 

The significance of legends lies in a growing ap- 
preciation of something beautiful, universal, deathless, 
in common humanity Men dare not claim it for what 
it is, and so clothe it with the features of their re- 
ligious hero. It remains for a prophetic group to 
convince humanity that the incarnation of divine life 
is as wide as the human race, is that human personality 
compelling affection and honor among all races, 
capable of noble service, of sacrificial loyalty, of 
understanding brotherhood under all diverse con- 
ditions of human society. Here is the bond of fellow- 
ship to satisfy man’s loneliness; in recognition of 
possible union is the foundation of permanent peace. 
A religion based on God in man, turning the search- 
light of truth away from vast infinities to the im- 
mediate human difficulties that so need illumination, 
has here a definite field. f 

Unitarians, Universalists, living up to their im- 
plied faith in identity of spirit, have a great task 
in religious education. Youth needs a knowledge of 
other cultural ideals, not only to complete his own 
pattern of civilization but to render the next genera- 
tion immune to that virus of superiority on which 
wars are fed. The questing spirit of youth asks for 
knowledge of Godward paths, and as yet no Chris- 
tian cult has dared to teach the truth of many ways 
to children in church schools. The partial truth of 
one way alone has crippled the essential message of 
Jesus and has produced spiritual separation and pride 
where he taught spiritual unity in mutual honor. 

Not only new books but a new system of teach- 
ing is needed, a system based on action, involving the 
whole religious group. Brotherhood, unity, must ever 
remain dead words while churches are organized on 
class and race distinctions. There is no better place 
in which to start a new education in fellowship than 
in a woman’s group, since women hold the keys to 
home life, social distinctions, human separations. If 
we can not use our religion to solve the problems of 
immediate daily life we need a new understanding of 


God. From our homes and our church schools and our 
religious fellowships there must be produced such co- 
ordinators as Horace Mann, Clara Barton, Dr. Howe, 
such as Sanford Bates, the new Superintendent of 
Federal Prisons, promises to be. People trained 
through these small groups must become leaders each 
of a “beloved community.” 
* * * 


THE OLD CHURCH AT SALEM 


Dr. Thomas H. Billings gave the “‘Early History of the First 
Church in Salem’’ at the annual meeting of the Unitarian His- 
torical Society in King’s Chapel Thursday morning, May 23. 
He began by describing the tiny group of English settlers on the 
edge of the sea, surrounded landward by Indians whom the 
majority of them hated and feared. He spoke of the activity 
of Salem merchants and traders beginning about the middle of 
the eighteenth century and the extension of their trading to the 
Far East, India, and the South Seas, an enterprise so great that 
the merchants of the East for more than a century used the term 
Salem instead of America. The community grew in wealth and 
importance of culture. Later the glory of Salem as a seaport 
faded and she became a manufacturing city. Like all New 
England cities, it has had an influx of European people and to- 
day in a city of 50,000 only 10,000 are of old American stock. 
Through all these changing periods, influenced by each as they 
occurred, the First Church has persisted. Throughout the 
church year, one Sunday in each month the old communion silver 
is used which for nearly three centuries has expressed the devo- 
tion of a single group. The covenant prepared by Francis 
Higginson has persisted unchanged and is still represented at 
each service of worship in the Salem society to-day: “We 
covenant with the Lord and with one another and do bind our- 
selves in the presence of God to work together in all His ways 
according as He is pleased to reveal Himself unto us in His 
blessed word of truth.” 

“The covenant appeals to us,’’ Dr. Billings said, “because 
of its insistence upon religion as a corporate way of life, a fellow- 
ship in the search for truth and in a life that truth demands. On 
August 6, old style, 1629, there was a solemn day of fasting and 
humiliation and the church in Salem was formally gathered. 
Thirty people signed the covenant. Governor Bradford was to 
have been present throughout the day, but ‘was hindered by 
contrary winds’ and arrived only in time to give to the newly 
formed church the right hand of fellowship. The church in Salem 
did not in any sense regard itself as under the government of the 
church at Plymouth; but its members felt the need of the coun- 
tenance and support of the pioneer group. This date, August 6, 
1629, is an important one. It was the gathering of the first 
church of the Congregational order to be formed in America.’’ 

Dr. Billings spoke of some of the earlier ministers: “Francis 
Higginson, who died after the first year; Roger Williams the 
founder’ and patron saint of the Baptist church; Hugh Peters, 
who succeeded Williams, who was a man of great learning and 
capacity. Through him the ship building industry, the salt 
works, the fisheries and all the trade of the settlement was es- 
tablished on a secure foundation.” 

Dr. Thomas H. Billings was born in Lyn, Ontario, March 
22, 1881, and is a graduate of the University of Chicago and 
Queen’s College, Canada. The University of Chicago gave him 
Ph. D. in 1915. For three years he taught at McGill University 
and later was traveling secretary of the International Committee 
of the Y. M.C. A. He has traveled extensively in Japan, Ger- 
many, England and Switzerland and in all parts of this continent. 
At one time he was on the staff of Wesley College of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Canada, and has also been a professor of 
Classics at the University of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

He was ordained to the ministry of the Canadian Methodist 
Church in 1910, became pastor of the Unitarian Church of 
Woburn, Mass., in 1922, and went to the First Church, Salem, 
in 1925, 
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The Suppression Which Results ‘in Expression 


Norman D. Fletcher 


a) HAT attempted suppression almost invariably 
‘&e| means wider and more favorable expression 
proved again to be true by the adjourned 
evening meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. Scarcely any meeting in the twen- 
ty-one years’ history of the Fellowship proved to be 
more widely attended by intensely interested people 
than that which gathered at Robinson Chapel in the 
Boston University School of Theology Monday eve- 
ning, May 20, at shortly after 8 o’clock. Every seat in 
the chapel was taken, the rostrum was crowded, and 
people stood in the back. Such a hearing and intense 
enthusiasm was due not only to the able and fiery de- 
nunciation of Boston for its betrayal of civil liberties 
by John Haynes Holmes, first president of the or- 
ganization, in his address at Lorimer Hall at 7 p. m., 
and to the exceptionally clear and convincing address 
of Dr. Cooper at Robinson Chapel, but to the aroused 
indignation of a goodly number of people over the 
patent fact that the arguments for birth control can 
not be listened to in a public licensed hall in Boston. 

The meeting at Robinson Chapel was presided 
over by the Rev. Robert W. Jones, president of the 
Fellowship. Prof. Daniel D. Vaughn of the Depart- 
ment of Social Ethics of the school which had so mag- 
nanimously offered the Fellowship the use of the 
chapel, introduced the speaker of the occasion. Dr. 
Vaughn remarked that Unitarians were perhaps 
likely to think of the Methodists as illiberal, but that 
he trusted this occasion was concrete evidence that 
they were otherwise. “It seems to be contrary to 
usage in Boston to present more than one side of a 
question,” said Dr. Vaughn. ‘Here, to-night, how- 
ever, we are to hear a side not commonly presented 
in this city.” 

Dr. James F. Cooper, Medical Director of the 
American Birth Control League, who like Theodore 
Parker found some difficulty getting a hearing in “en- 
lightened”’ Boston, began his address by saying that 
he was a Bostonian himself, had taught obstetrics in 
the Boston University Medical School, had in recent 
years spoken in every state in the Union and almost 
every city in the country, yet when he returned to his 
own home city he received his first opposition. Dr. 
Cooper then remarked that as it did not seem possible 
to speak for birth control in Boston, he was going to 
speak on the topic ‘Arguments Against Birth Con- 
trol.” A roar of laughter and lengthy applause from 
the audience indicated that they got the point. 

Dr. Cooper proceeded to show how absurd is the 
argument of race suicide directed against birth con- 
trol. There is no prospect of race suicide in any coun- 
try because of low birth rate. In fact those countries 
which have a high birth rate have a high death rate, 
for example, China and India. This is also true of 
cities and even sections of cities. The North End of 
Boston was cited as an accurate illustration. If we 
are to speak at all of race suicide, therefore, it is to be 
found not in those countries with a low but with a 
high birth rate. In the United States we are gaining 
a sufficient number to fulfill all necessary demands 


and requirements of modern social life. In the United 
States we have two births for every death, ‘‘two cradles 
for every coffin.” 


We must remember also, said the speaker, that — 
the medical profession, to mention only one group, | 
by its hew science is ridding the world of scourges © 


common until recent times, lowering the death rate, 
and greatly lengthening the average life. A man 


to-day lives a third longer than his grandfather. This — 


alone is a tremendous factor. The world tends to 
double its population every sixty-five years. 


Dr. Cooper defined birth control as “the applica- : 
tion of intelligence to the child-bearing process.” — 


Quite contrary to the popular idea, it does not in- 
variably advocate small families. It maintains that 
a family should have only as many children as it is 
equipped to take'care of, physically, mentally, spirit- 
ually. It stands aghast at and condemns this breed- 
ing twice as fast from the worst as from the best. 
Such means physical, mental, and spiritual bankrupt- 
cy. We should apply science to human life as we ap- 
ply it to animal and vegetable life. So says the eu- 
genist. Theoretically he is right. Practically it is 
not possible. Merely to tell the intelligentsia they 
must have more children to offeet the numbers of 
children coming from the mentally incompetent 
classes is not enough. ‘“‘We can not ask intelligent 
people to enter into a cradle competition with the in- 
competent.”” The only competent solution is birth 
control. 

Another popular misconception of the public 
arises out of a failure to contradistinguish birth con- 
trol and abortion. A more precise term than birth 
control would be conception control. Birth control 
advocates no interference with life once impregnation 
has taken place unless it be because of disease, or to 
save life, or for some such reasons. Birth control is 
not interference with life but regulation of conception. 

Dr. Cooper described in some detail the experi- 
ences of the thirty birth control clinics in the United 
States and the conclusions reached about the whole 
problem from such an intimacy. He somewhat 
started his audience by saying that statistics show that 
77 per cent of the 13,000 women given advice in these 
clinics are of families having less than a living wage. 
The economic argument alone, he said, was enough 
to convince any intelligent person of the immediate 
necessity for birth control. 

At the, conclusion of this able address delivered 
by one of the closest students of the problem in 
America, the audience filed out of the chapel, many of 
them not without knowing that one Superintendent 
Crowley had thought them so disreputable he deemed 
it necessary to send to the meeting a sergeant and two 
plain-clothes men. The officers of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice are now engaged in con- 
gratulating themselves on the fact that the case for 
birth control was presented in Boston despite the 
tyranny of a licensing board, the cowardice of the 
owners of certain public halls, and the indiscrimination 
of a police department. 
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THE NEW CONGREGATIONALISM 


A “new Congregationalism’’ is indicated in four proposals 
which will come before the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches at its biennial meeting in Detroit May 28 to 
June 4. These proposals are: 

1. Espousal of scientific procedure in worship. 

2. Approval of ‘‘Religion, Unincorporated’’ as a basis for 
organic union with other denominations and for overcoming 
sectarian divisions in Protestantism. 

3. Systematic recruiting of candidates with grade A ability 
for the ministry. 

4. Integration of laymen into the regular activities of the 
churches and the denomination instead of building up a separate 
national brotherhood organization. 

Religious pioneering is typical of the Congregational 
churches. Beginning in the sixteenth century as ‘“‘separatist’’ 
groups in opposition to the established Church of England, they 
led the Free Church movement there and furnished Elder Wil- 
liam Brewster and the other Mayflower ‘‘Pilgrims’’ who in search 
of religious liberty became the first settlers of New England. 

' They founded the first college in America, Harvard, 1639. 
Historians say that the first enunciation of the principle that the 
authority of government is in the free consent of the citizens 
was made by the Rev. Thomas Hooker, a Congregational minis- 
ter, in a sermon before the Connecticut Legislature in 1639. 
Congregationalists launched the foreign mission movement in 
America and in 1812 sent the first foreign missionaries from this 
continent to Asia. They sent out Marcus Whitman, M. D., the 
first Protestant missionary west of the Rockies, into the Oregon 
Territory in 1835, where he was later killed in an Indian massa- 
ere. A changing and developing church life harmonizes with the 
Congregational conception that. vital religion resides in the ex- 
periences of living men. The potency of religion is held to 
diminish in proportion to the degree of conformity required to 
fixed rites and explicit doctrines. 

A letter reporting upon ‘A Study of the Psychological 
Principles of Public Worship’? was mailed last week to every 
pastor by the Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life. 
The study was made by the Rev. Dr. Douglas Horton, pastor 
of Leyden Church, Brookline, Mass., who will be the chaplain 
for the daily devotional services at the council meeting. 

In this study Dr. Horton states that ““vorship is an activity 
of the human mind”’ and that the most helpful worship will be 
that in which the psychological laws regarding attention have 
been headed. 

“Worship,”’ he says, “must assume the form of ‘attention,’ 
for it is by attention that the mind works. Whether we think or 
dream, whether our ideas are clear or confused, whether we are 
animated by love, hate or any other emotion, we are, obviously, 
always ‘attending’ to something. 

“Tt is'surprisingly easy in the Sunday-after-Sunday routine 
of church services to forget ‘what’ it is in our worship that we are 
supposedly attending ‘to.’ The various parts of the service have 
nothing left to look for or appreciate but the technique of the 
performance. But this is worship without content. 

“True worship is alive and will have. commerce with a living 
God. God and only God is its content—not words about God, 
not the 201 names of God, but God. Our consideration of the 
psychological principles of worship will fail if we forget that the 
forms are nothing except as they glow with content. The at- 
tention in true worship is directed wholly toward God. 

“Tt is only by periodic penetration through the forms to the 
mysteriously felt presence of the Whoily Perfect that we become 
aware in worship that ‘something is happening’ to us, our per- 
sonality is coming alive, our destiny is being enlarged.”’ 

The word “unincorporated” has been added to the name 
for the proposed united body of the National Council of* the 
Congregational Churches and the General Convention of the 
Christian Church. The plan for the merger of the two de- 
nominations was first announced last fali. As now revised the 
plan provides that the name for the united body shall be the 
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“General Council of the Congregational and Christian Churches, 
Unincorporated.’’ The legal charters of the Corporation for the 
National Congregational Council and for the General Christian 
Convention are to be retained, as are likewise all the separate in- 
corporations for mission and other benevolent boards. This 
policy of continuing all existing corporations has already been 
followed within several denominations which have recently 
effected mergers among their mission boards. 

In the interdenominational field this policy, it is anticipated, 
can solve many difficulties which stand in the way of rapid 
progress toward mergers. The reality of church union is con- 
sidered to be spiritual unity and, without spiritual union, in- 
corporated union is only the shell or delusion of real union. 

If the plan of union is ratified by the Congregational Coun- 
cil it will next be presented to the General Convention of the 
Christian Church in Piqua, Ohio, October 22 to 31. The first 
united meeting is contemplated in 1931. Before that date it is 
hoped that other denominations will join as charter members 
in the merger. : 

While college students as a whole average grade “‘C”’ in 


. their studies, the average grades of those entering theological 


seminaries is “‘B,’’ it will be reported to the National Council at 
Detroit by the commission on recruiting for the ministry. The 
chairman of the commission is the Rev. Dr. Herman F. Swartz, 
president of the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, Calif. 

The report, however, continues: 

“Wide acquaintance with men now in preparation for the 
ministry convinces your commission that in matter of quality 
we are getting few men of absolutely first rank. Other vocations 
mark these men and systematically court and win them. It is 
well known that a number of great nationally organized indus- 
tries are systematically discovering and cultivating just these 
men.”’ 

The judgment of the commission is that at least 10 per cent 
of the candidates who enter the seminaries to prepare for the 
ministry should be men of the first grade, able to meet the 
standards required for such appointments as the Rhodes scholar- 
ships and the fellowships for religion in higher education. 

The objection that may be raised to “selective recruiting”’ 
by the denomination on the ground that it is not ‘“God’s way’’ to 
call men into the ministry, the commission meets by claiming that 
“the church is, or should be, the agent of the Holy Spirit.” 

The commission says that 300 new ministers shouid be or- 
dained each year. The age of decision for the ministry is found 
to be generally in the upper year of high school or the lower years 
of college, with the trend toward the high school age. Between 
the time of deciding for the ministry and ordination there are 
heavy losses, “largely accountable to inability to continue prepara- 
tion for financia: or other reasons, to morai breakdown or re- 
ligious disillusionment, to the attraction of other vocations, 
notably the teaching profession.’’ To get 300 candidates trained 
and ready for ordination annually the number to be recruited 
each year is placed at 1,000. 

A negative answer to the question whether a nationai Con- 
gregational men’s brotherhood should be organized will be rec- 
ommended to the National Council by its commission on men’s 
work, of which the chairman is Robert E. Lewis, general secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. of Cleveland. 

The view of the commission is that instead of a new or- 
ganization the existing agencies for promoting Bible study, evan- 
gelical and devotional life social service, international good will 
and peace and world-wide missions should give more attention 
to interesting and enlisting participation by men. 

A greatly increased participation of laymen in the national, 
ecclesiastical and executive affairs of the denomination is also 
urged. The small number of lay members in the National Coun- 
cil itself is held to be unfortunate and to represent an ignorance 
on the part of laymen in the importance and magnitude of the 
council’s business, involving the control of $50,000,000 in prop- 
erty and invested funds and the administration of work costing 
annually more than $5,000,000.—The New York Herald Tribune. 
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THE STORY OF THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 
Alice Ward 


Why can’t we always do it this way—open all conventions 
with the time-honored church supper? This gracious hospitality 
of breaking bread together made us all feel at home at once. 
At the evening session, Dr. Selleck, presiding, dispensed with 
the formal welcoming address and its accompanying response, 
for had we not been welcomed already? 

After prayer by Dr. Shepard, the Rey. B. C. Ruggles gave 
the occasional sermon with the keynote that science, great as 
it is, is not everything, else we would have no need for the church. 
Even the man who denies God, in lifting his voice to declare 
himself an atheist acknowledges God by his very denial. 

Mr. Ruggles brought a message from Dr. Nash. Yes, and 
we must go back a little. The day before the Convention the 
trek to Riverside began, when Dr. Atwood of St. Lawrence and 
his wife (called to San Francisco on account of serious illness of 
their son) changed their return tickets to read ‘‘via Los Angeles”’ 
in order that they might meet one of our Pasadena boys who 
plans going to St. Lawrence in September to begin his prepara- 
tion for the ministry. Dr. Atwood could not stay for the Con- 
vention, so he and Mrs. Atwood and some of the Throop Me- 
morial people drove out to Riverside the day before. After 
dinner with Dr. Selleck, and leaving Dr. and Mrs. Atwood to 
spend the night under his roof, the Pasadena folk returned home 
to start over again for Riverside the next afternoon. 

Other absent friends were named at the evening communion 
service conducted by Dr. Selleck—Dr. Canfield, Dr. Brigham, 
his son and his grandson, and Dr. Henry. Dr. Selleck continued, 
saying God’s work goes on, world without end, which gives us 
our strongest proof of immortality, for, though the workers are 
continually changing, God’s work never stops. If we would 
keep close to our dear ones who have passed to other labors, 
we must “carry on,’’ for what would bring us nearer to them 
than to take up the tasks dearest to their hearts? 

Wednesday President Selleck in his address spoke of the 
challenge of life and its opportunities, and silent communion 
with our Maker which renews the inner life. Our faith is not 
founded on special passages from the Bible, but on the yearning 
of our souls. We have faith, hope and love as foundations, 
rather than dogmatical teaching. 

Reports came next, giving details of work in the California 
churches. Dr. Selleck mentioned the date of the first California 
Convention, June 7, 1887. Professor Wilcox touched on the 
visit of Dr. van Schaick and the strength, comfort and inspira- 
tion he brought. Dr. Shepard said we should read our Bibles 
with common sense, and if the church fails it is either because 
‘we have nothing to sell, or because we do not know how to 
sell it.’ 

Shall we use “World Citizenry”’ as the catchword of the 
women’s meeting (Mrs. Anna B. Martin presiding), because 
the ladies take the “‘more’’ of the fortunate, add their good 
works and share among the ‘“‘least of these?’’ The churches 
doing the most in foreign lands are the ones doing the most here 
at home. Pioneers in missionary work were mentioned and 
accounts of their work given. Also a building stone was sub- 
scribed for, in memory of these early workers, to be placed in the 
National Memorial Church in Washington. 

Dr. Shepard gave a reading from the story of “Glad’’ by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, with the theme that ‘‘we have talked 
about believing, now is the time to really believe.” 

Dr. Etz gave what he characterized as ‘‘a rambling talk.” 

We must learn the genius of Christianity. Preachers may 
preach, but church members must believe what they profess to 
believe. A visit to the Clara Barton Home in New England will 
repay one with the interest in its relics. Go to Friendly House 
in North Carolina, and see Miss Powell there. In this section 
the old English of Chaucer is still spoken and scholars are going 
there for folk songs and a study of this English. These people 
are not ‘“‘poor whites,’’ though some of them can not read and 
write, and time to think has given their minds a clearness which 
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makes Dr. Etz wish he could take these men into the colleges 
and universities to teach our students how to think. These 
people are natural artificers in clay, wood and yarn. Then 
Japan, where a kindergarten could be planted on every street 
corner and it would be filled. 

Wednesday evening came the address of the Rev. George S. 
Cooke of Syria, with a clear outline of the Moslem faith. Re- 
ligion is always more than the teaching of the founder, is always 
a living, growing organism. Mohammed was an earnest seeker 
after God. The essence of Islam is belief in God. Don’t prose- 
lyte and don’t say “missionary work.’’ Say “friendly relations.’’ 
What keeps the Moslem Church going is consciousness of a great 
work to do. 

Dr. Etz spoke again. We must make ourselves count for 
something. The Universalist Church has a mission in the world, 
even though other churches are liberal. If every church was 
preaching liberalism, there would still be the fifty per cent of 
the children who have no church affiliations. The challenge of 
leadership is offered us. Science is going to prove the greatest 
ally of the Christian. Science reconciles inconsistencies. 

Dr. Selleck said that as the forces of the tides accomplish 
what man can not accomplish, so the tides of the spirit, day by 
day, can be harnessed to accomplish in our lives what can not 
otherwise be done. Troubles come from trying to apply old 
principles to new ways. Forces must be translated into realities. 

Thursday morning the Rev. Alven M. Smith conducted the 
devotional meeting. Business included election of the following 
officers: President, Dr. W. C. Selleck; vice-president, H. H. Ward; 
secretary, Dr. Edson Reifsnider; treasurer, W. L. Ramsay; 
trustee, E. E. Crandall. Fellowship Committee, Dr. Reifsnider, 
the Rey. B. C. Ruggles, Mrs. Anna B. Martin. Occasional ser- 
mon, the pastor to be secured for Pasadena. 

Mrs. Mary J. Edwards gave a report on “‘Religion in the 
Home,’’ voted to be sent to the Leader for publication. (This 
report is so good that those in our section agreed to discontinue 
our subscriptions if the article does not appear!) 

Mr. Ruggles and Mr. Ward were appointed to work out a 
plan for the education of California boys for Universalism and 
ministerial work in California, which was called the ‘“‘most whole- 
some”’ pian presented to the Convention for many years. 

The Rev. G. A. Miller, formerly of Santa Paula, spoke on 
the Near East, and brought to the people of America the “‘very 
good feelings’ of the twenty-four miles of nameless children of 
the Near East Relief. 

At the banquet at the Aurea Vista Club on Thursday eve- 
ning 118 were present. 

In appreciation of the Rev. Clifford Stetson, just returned 
from Japan, where he and his wife have spent the past seven 
years, “America the Beautiful’? was sung. Mr. Stetson’s talk 
stressed ‘fair judgment.”’ 

The Rev. J. N. Ashley (Methodist) said that modern youth 
reflects our civilization of which it is a part; that few homes now- 
adays have firesides, in many instances they are only parking 
places. Modern youth is receptive to internationalism. 

J. E. Ricketts, Esq., gave Dr. Selleck’s definition of religion 
as the “‘life of God in the lives of human beings who are made 
in His image.”’ 

Dr. H. L. Boardman, Junior College professor, said the 
clear thinking student as a rule did not get much from his pastor. 
Thinking must be genuine, both religious and intellectual. 
There is liberalism in all the churches, but not in the pulpits. 
He wished his pupils might sit under Dr. Selleck on Sundays. 
He characterized Dr. Selleck as a “fine intellect with a big 
heart.”’ 

Mr. H. H. Ward spoke on the need of the churches for per- 
sonal service if the churches would grow. Standing on the shoul- 
ders of the founders of the faith, personal service opens a wide 
future for those who would do and dare. F 

Dr. Etz concluded the program with admonition and appeal 
from the Genera! Convention for that pure Christianity which is: 
not an “‘ism’’ to save the world. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. SHUTTER ON COMITY AND UNITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with great interest the statement of the Com- 
mission on Comity and Unity, as published in the last Leader, 
and find it clear and satisfactory. 

There is no reason for uneasiness or uncertainty throughout 
our denomination. There is no reason for “‘shutting up shop,’’ 
er “going out of business,’ or for questioning the wisdom of 
building a ‘“Memorial Church’’ at Washington. We are not shut- 
ting up shop, we are not going out of business—even if incident- 
' ally we should take in “‘partners’’—and the National Church is 
assured. 

As one who had a small part in securing the adoption of the 
“Joint Statement’ at Hartford, I recall that there were just two 
propositions in that statement. 

First: the acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way of 
life, and making that way of life the basis of church membership 
and of Christian fellowship. There was nothing startling about 
that. It was simply putting into definite shape what we have 
always preached—Christianity not a creed but a character. 

Second: an expressed willingness to cultivate a closer fel- 
lowship and larger co-operation with all churches which could 
stand upon that platform. The idea of co-operation is not new. 
Many of us have practised it for years. The Hartford Conven- 
tion simply recognized and endorsed the practise and recommend- 
ed that it be extended. 

If there was anything new about that action it was that, 
for the first time in our history, these two propositions were 
exalted into a denominational policy. We told the world where 
we stood and what we stood for. We defined our attitude to the 
Christian Church. And this we did without sacrificing a single 
Universalist principle or suggesting the merging of a single Uni- 
versalist society. ‘ 

The question of organic union with any other body did not 
come up at Hartford. The whole subject was adjourned to the 
developments of the future. There was nothing in the ‘Joint 
Statement’’ to indicate that its framers thought our work was 
done. No such conclusion can be drawn from it to-day. We are 
going on. Let us lay our plans and make our programs. Let 
us put our strength and enthusiasm into our churches; and at the 
same time let us enter heartily into the larger life of the religious 
world. This last is what the Hartford action really meant. We 
are not to sit by the wayside, nursing our troubles or wearing a 
“chip”? or mumbling old proof-texts; we belong to the ‘‘proces- 
sion.’’ Let us get into it. 

Marion D. Shuiter. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * 


A DOSE OF LEINING LIVER TONIC 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have an impulse to send the following contribution to your 
Reactions section of the Christian Leader. 

Fred Leining’s address at the Convention held in North 
Adams was the kind of tonic all ministers need. So much talk 
about church mergers has created an attitude of indifference on 
the part of our church people which makes increasingly difficult 
the work of our ministers. In an atmosphere charged with the 
spirit of church consolidations, a minister finds it quite impos- 
sible to put across appeals to denominationai loyalty. If you 
want denominationai loyalty you will have to put the brakes on 
church union effusions. 

Furthermore, I doubt that church union is the answer to 
the religious problems of the present day. Statisticians tell us 
that fifty per cent of the population are unchurched. Will a 
federated church correct that situation? I doubt it. If four or 
five churches in a community, making as they do a variety of ap- 
peals, are unsuccessful in reducing the number of the unchurched, 
how can it be expected that our church can do it? Church union 


may reduce the overhead, but does it not likewise reduce de- 
nominational loyalty? If my memory serves me, Carl Hempel 
gave us facts at the Sunday School Convention which prove that 
churches involved in a merger pay little attention to quota ap- 
peals. That statement may not apply to all merged churches, 
but it indicates a trend. 

You may say that denominational loyalty is not the biggest 
factor to be considered. Universalists are but,a small regiment 
in the great Christian army. That is true, but it is likewise true 
that if our small regiment has a distinctive service to render it 
can perhaps best render that service by operating as a separate 
unit. A military organization is not all infantry or artillery; 
each unit has its function and the success of the whole depends 
upon the perfection of each branch and the co-ordination of all. 

Mass production works very well in business, but I doubt 
that it can ever be made to work successfully in religion. Con- 
solidation of churches looks to me like a trend toward religious 
standardization. 

It strikes me that a study of psychology should prove to us 
the futility of the idea of religious standardization. The merging 
of physical units like churches will never effect the consolidation 
of religious impulses, ideas, and aspirations. 

I believe in friendity co-operation, in working together to 
further the spirit of Christ that little by little his kingdom may 
be set up in this world, and with Fred Leining I believe that this 
is as far as we need to go, as far as it is feasible to go to accom- 
plish our common task. 

In too many instances church union is surrender. In some 
instances I grant that it is expedient to consolidate small, strug- 
gling churches. But we miss the point when we harp on the idea 
of church union as the panacea for all the ills with which our 
churches are afflicted. 

What, then, is the remedy? Fred Leining and Seth Brooks 
gave as the remedy in their Convention addresses at North 
Adams.: We need a job analysis. What does that reveal? It re- 
veals that our job is to put all the intelligence we have into our 
interpretation of Christianity as a Way of Life. We dissipate 
too much energy in irrelevant debate and argument. People 
attend church to satisfy religious needs. They are not greatly 
interested in creeds but they do respond to a spiritual message 
that gives them courage to face life’s exacting tasks. And the 
minister who gives his people such a message is meeting a great 
need of the hour. 

There are opportunities in every parish. Are we getting 
after the unchurched? There are many in every town and city. 
Are we getting after the newcomers? They are coming all the 
time. Would there be so much talk about church consolidations 
if we ministers had been on our jobs in making contacts in the in- 
terest of the church we serve? What are we doing with our time? 
To me it is a business proposition. The church has something 
worth while to offer. Let’s advertise it, let’s get out among the 
people and tell them about it. No matter what other churches 
are doing let’s saw wood and put in our time on the job we have 
to do. In a word, the best answer to the arguments and de- 
mands for church mergers is the strengthening of our churches 
through greater intensity of effort on the part of our ministers. 
Consolidation of weak churches is undoubtedly the only thing 
left to do in some situations caused by population shifts and other 
economic and sociological factors, but there are many churches 
which can be strengthened and whose influence for good is the 
community can be materially increased not by merging with 
other churches but by doing their own jobs thoroughly. 

We are greatly indebted to Fred Leining and Seth Brooks 
for their challenge so splendidly voiced at North Adams. Let’s 
rally to their challenge. They pepped up our morale and esprit 
de corps. It’s up to us to put their rallying call to work. Let’s 
do it with all we’ve got in us. Let’s begin now! 

Frederic A. Mooney. 

Palmer, Mass. 
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The Geidai Convention at Work 


B. OF THEN. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


2095. 


Miss Georgella Forbes, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. and Mrs. George E. Forbes. 


2096. Grace Ollom Brookhart and Jessie Ollom Bee. 
Jesse Harrison Ollom (father). 

2097. Grace Ollom Brookhart and Jessie Ollom Bee. 
Nettie Brookhart Ollom (mother). 

2098. Mrs. Gertrude H. Young, Providence, R. I. 
Ruth A. Hubbard. 

2099. Louise D. Dennis, Salem, Mass. 

2100. Mrs. Elizabeth K. Clement, Malden, Mass. 
George E.. Clement. 

2101. Mrs. Elizabeth K. Clement, Malden, Mass. 

2102. Miss Alice M. Clement, Malden, Mass. 

2103. Miss Annie D. Clement, Malden, Mass. 

2104. Rey. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta, Ga. 

2105. Rosetta E. Squires, Brattleboro, Vt. 

2106. Eva J. Barney, Manchester, N. H. 

2107-1211. Hingham Universalist Society, Hingham, Mass. 

2112. Rev. D. Lamphear, Madison, N. Y. 
Elisabeth Lamphear (mother). 

2118. Rey. D. Lamphear, Madison,.N. Y. 
Esther Pearl (mother-in-law). 

2114. Rey. D. Lamphear, Madison, N. Y. 
Mary Pearl Lamphear. 

2115. Rey. D. Lamphear, Madison, N. Y. 
Flora Thompson Lamphear. 

2116. Rev. D. Lamphear, Madison, N. Y. 
Emma Hollister Lamphear. 

2117. Claude F. Noel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fay G. Noel (mother). 2 

2118. Helen H. Thompson, Hartford, Conn. 
Annie J. Hoskins. 

2119. Mrs. Anna Kirker, Little Hocking, Ohio. 
Mrs. Sarah Knowles Brewster. 

2120. Corrie M. Ellis, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis (sister). 

2121. Corrie M. Ellis, Boston, Mass. 

2122. Universalist Convention of Michigan. 
Decatur Universalist Association, Decatur, Mich. 

2123. Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 
Benjamin Bradford Snow (father). 

2124. Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 
Elizabeth Robinson Snow (mother). 

2125. Mrs. Annie C. Wiltbank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Matilda N. Palin. 

2126. Mrs. Annie C. Wiltbank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Martha H. Wiltbank. 

2127. Mrs. Annie C. Wiltbank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Robert Wiltbank. 

2128. Mrs. Annie C. Wiltbank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss M. Matilda Wilibank. 

2129. Mrs. Annie C. Wiltbank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. George M. Wiltbank. 

2130. First Universalist Society, Franklin, Mass. 
Rev, K. M. Adams (first pastor), Franklin, Mass. 

2131. Universalist Church, Franklin, Mass. 
Rev. N. R. Wright (second pastor), Franklin, Mass. 

2132. Y.P.C.U., Franklin, Mass. 
Rev. S. W. Squire (third pastor), Franklin, Mass. 

2133. Sunday School, Franklin, Mass. 


Rev. Richard.Eddy, D. D. (fourth pastor), Franklin, 
Mass. : 


2134. 


2135. 


2136. 


2137. 


2138. 


2139. 


2140. 


2141. 


2142. 


21438. 


2144. 


2145. 


2146. 


2147. 


2148. 


2149. 


Men’s Club, Franklin, Mass, 
Rev. A. St. John Chambre, D. D. (fifth pastor), Frank- 
lin, Mass. 
Clara Barton Guild, Franklin, Mass. 
Rev. L. G. Fletcher, D. D. (sixth pastor), Franklin, 
Mass. 
Ladies’ Social Circle, Franklin, Mass. 
Rev. W. C. Selleck, D. D. (seventh pastor), and wife, 
Franklin, Mass. 
The Women’s Missionary Society, Franklin, Mass. 
Rev. Dwight M. Hodge, D. D. (eighth pastor), and wife, 
Franklin, Mass. 
Ladies’ Social Circle, Franklin, Mass. 
Rev. Reignold K. Marvin, D. D. (ninth pastor), 
Franklin, Mass. 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 
Dr. Oliver Dean. 
Theo. F. Brown, Washington, D. C. 
Susan G. Brown (wife). 
Rowland L. Davis, Cortiand, N. Y. 
John Lane Davis (late of McLean, N. Y.) 
Mrs. Lewis C. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y. 
Lewis C. Patierson (husband). 
In memory of Lucy A. K. Lufkin 
Given by her children. 
H. Ford Price, Webster City, Iowa. 
Rev. Ben Wallace Jones. 
Mrs. H. Ford Price, Webster City, Iowa. 
Rev. Ben Wallace Jones. . 
Mrs. Eugene Lasher, Webster City, Iowa. 
Rev. Ben Wallace Jones. 
Rey. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., Webster City, Iowa. 
Rev. Ben Wallace Jones. 
Ladies’ Humane Society of the First Universarist Church, 
Providence R. I. 
Miss Ella H. Sawyer. 
Ladies’ Humane Society of the First Universa.ist Church,. 
Providence, R. I. \ 
Mrs. Louisa M., Ford. 
Ladies’ Humane Society of the First Universalist Church,. 
Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Emma C. S. Buchanan. 
Ladies’ Humane Society of the First Universalist Church,. 
Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Lizzie B. Wood. 
Frances B. Mason, Boone, Iowa. 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones. 
Mrs. Jennie Lowry, Columbus, Ohio. 
A. C. Lowry. 
Mrs. Albert F. Clark and Harold M. Clark, Westmore- 
land, N. Y. 
Albert F. Clark. 
Mrs. Emily Benton Page, Groton, N. 
Ethan Mix (grandfather). 
Mrs. Emily Benton Page, Groton, N. 
Wealthy Mix (grandmother), 
Mrs. Emily Benton Page, Groton, N. 
Orange N. Benton (father). 

Mrs. Emily Benton Page, Groton, N. 
Phebe Ann Benton (mother). 

Mrs. Emily Benton Page, Groton, N. 
Elmer Miz Benton (brother). 

Mrs. Emily Benton Page, Groton, N. 
Olia Sophia Benton (sister). 

Mrs. Emily Benton Page, Groton, N. 
Thomas Morgan. 

Mrs. Emily Benton Page, Groton, N. 

_ Elizabeth Benton Morgan (aunt). 
(ist to be continued.) 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 
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Where a book raises your spirit, and inspires you with noble and courageous feelings, seek for no other rule to judge the 
event by; it is good and made by a good workman.—John de la Bruyere. 


The Soul Comes Back 
By Joseph H. Coffin, Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Whittier College. (Macmillan. 
$2.00.) 

A book that can set a man on his own 
feet again in this world of bewildering 
‘ramifications of ascertained fact and hete- 
rogeneous experience is worth reading. 
Professor Coffin’s “effort to think clearly 
about our human origin and destiny’? may 
not furnish us with a neatly arranged 
philosophy of life, but it does make us feel 
we can at least see a way to clarify the 
mental atmosphere so beclouded of late 
by this and that school of psychology. 
In fact it does more than this. A reading 
of ‘“‘The Soul Comes Back”’ brings a shin- 
ing glimpse of what is the meaning of life 
and stirs the reader to a high sense of 
values—not by preaching, not by argu- 
ment, but simply by trying to get at the 
facts and meanings through the medium 
of scientific and historical data bearing 
directly upon man’s nature. It is an edu- 
cational procedure and points the way 
towards the supremely valuable element 
in true education which is so sadly lack- 
ing in these times of haste and undigested 
learning. 

Professor Coffin defines the soul as ‘‘the 
self-conscious level of personality’’ which 
is reached by a long process of growth in 
perfectiy natural ways up through the 
lower species of organisms to man. And it 
is not something which comes automatical- 
ly even with men, but has to be gained. 
For at the self-conscious level of person- 
ality there is involved interpretation, ap- 
preciation and organization, and those 
persons who do not utilize these three 
mental processes do not attain to soul! 
The marks of a soul consist in the use of 
self-control, self-direction, individual in- 
itiative, devotion to ideals and will power. 
The corresponding marks of a soulless 
person are: control by sensuous impulses, 
lack of a comprehensive system of pur- 
poses and plans for life, failure to realize 
the claims of the future upon one’s life, 
unquestioning conformity to social cus- 
tom, amusement as the main interest in 
life, “while work in behalf of a delayed end 
is to him one continuous source of irrita- 
tion.” 

The direction of the life forces is toward 
this soul, or self-conscious level of person- 
ality, as seen in the historical-evolutionary 
process. This can be interpreted to mean 
that God is very real, a Purpose behind 
and through the universe, and that man- 
kind is coming to partake more of divinity 
at the place marked out as the soul. Here 
is shown the value Professor Coffin gives 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


makes men into machines: 


to religion. For it is that element in life 
which must be considered in any total view, 
in any true educational system, in any 
attempt at philosophizing. Life is a 
whole, a whole for individuals who attain 
to the self-conscious level of personality, 
a whole in that all things work toward the 
same great end—God. 

The book is written with a flow of al- 
most conversational style that keeps it 
from appearing academic and gives a 
flavor of friendly interest. Professor 
Coffin is in touch with life, young life that 
is searching for answers to the great ques- 
tions. He deals with agnosticism—it 
gets you nowhere; with mechanism—it 
leaves out the values of life; with funda- 
mentalism—it refuses to include scientific 
method and the historical point of view. 
Though he does not cover the whole field 
he succeeds in giving an excellent stimulus 
and guide to one’s own thinking out of a 
philosophy of life. We recommend it 
most heartily to ministers, educators, 
students, and all those looking for an un- 
derstandable organization of the factors 
involved in the destiny of man. 

Dorothy Dyar. 

Seattle, Wash. 

* = 
The Heights of Christian Blessedness 
By Doremus A. Hayes. (Abingdon Press. 
$2.50.) 

Dr. Hayes’s foreword is a key to the 
stimulating part of his discussion of the 
Beatitudes. ‘‘This book attempts to give 
a literalistic, idealistic, pacifistic, Quaker, 
Mennonite, Christian interpretation of 
the Beatitudes.’’ His vigorous spirit is 
stimulating. It is good to have another 
strong exponent of peace. The seventh 
beatitude gets the large part of the discus- 
sion because Dr. Hayes believes it ‘‘brings 
us face to face with the greatest practical 
issue of the present day, the abolition of 
war.’ “‘Jesus was a peacemaker, a paci- 
fist. He deliberately determined that he 
would be a pacifist at any cost. .. . He 
preached love; war breeds hate. He 
preached universal brotherhood; war 
means the wholesale massacre of men. 
He preached truth; war can not thrive 
except upon deception and lies. He 
preached individual responsibility; war 
He came to 
give men life; war comes to give men 
death. He taught that man’s supreme 
duty was to God; war teaches that no 
squeamish conscience must hinder un- 
questioning loyalty to the military com- 
mand, whether that command be to 
poison, murder, maim, or burn.’”? The 
book shows courage and vigor. 

Robert Merrill Bartlett. 

Norwood, Mass. 


God and You 
By Nellie E. Friend. (Fleming H. Revell. 
$1.25.) 

“God and You”’ is a rambling and frag- 
mentary attempt to discuss problems with 
young people. The writer says: “This 
book is being written primarily for young 
people. It is being written with the belief 
that young peopie are more or less alike: 
that they are, in most cases, asking much 
the same questions; and that these par- 
ticular questions, being basic, are of in- 
terest to them. . . . My experience has 
been that the young people of to-day do 
not so much reject or ignore the ‘vital’ and 
‘enduring’ things of life, as that they dis- 
regard our definitions and interpretations 
of them.’’ On this sensible assumption 
the writer endeavors to interpret Religion, 
God, Life, Man and Self in a modern way 
for the young people of to-day. 

Robert Merrill Bartlett. 

Norwood, Mass. 4 

* * 
Is Morality Merely Custom? 
Holier Than Thou. The Way of the 

Righteous. By C. E. Ayres. (Bobbs- 

Merrill. $2.50.) 

In this book the author of “Science: 
the False Messiah,’’ has made a distinct 
contribution. It is a book that is thought- 
provoking. It can not be read'in one or 
two sittings, but demands careful reading, 
and often the reactions during the reading 
are such that one goes back to read once 
more what he has already read. 

The book, from cover to cover, is stimu- 
lating. The style is pleasant and easy to 
follow, there is nothing ponderous in the 
book and the very captions of the various 
chapters are splendid indexes to the book 
as awhole. It is a book that will create 
much reaction among the large numbers of 
people who are satisfied with things as 


they are, the so-called one hundred per- 


centers, who are afraid of any change. 
The author hits them hard but never ‘‘be- 
low the belt,’’ so to speak. One must ad- 
mire him for his absolute frankness, his 
indifference to what other people might 
say or think, and his courteous attitude. 
He has succeeded admirably in what he 
started out to do. Throughout the whole 
book he proves beyond any dispute that 
there is no absolute standard of good taste, 
esthetic or otherwise, to which a satis- 
factory style might approximate. Again 
and again the author’s special sympathies 
come clearly to the fore. He presents his 
thesis that righteousness is wholly custom- 
ary and that it is not more or less custom- 
ary, also that the absolute standards of 
morality are not hard to seek, for no such 
thing anywhere exists. His chapter on 
(Continued on page 701) 
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ONE OF THE PROBLEMS 


Of necessity one of the problems which 
will be discussed and settled at the At- 
lanta Convention this summer wiil be 
that of the plans and policies for the Legion 
of the Cross. Not so long ago we consid- 
ered in this column the present situation 
in regard to that work; this week let us 
consider some of the possible solutions. 

The convention must decide at least 
two fundamental things in connection 
with the work of this department: 

1. How much are we going to raise 
each year for the Legion of the Cross? If 
we set a very definite goai towards which 
to work, and keep that goai before our 
unions, the task of raising the necessary 
money will be much more simple. But 
our unions must realize that having set a 
goal they are morally bound to do every- 
thing in their power to help raise that 
amount. We must decide then how many 
appeals are going to be made to the local 
union, and on the basis of that compute 
the amount to be raised for the Legion. 
One of the outstanding difficulties this 
year has been the multiplicity of financial 
pleas that were going to the local unions. 
We must decide at Atlanta how we are 
going to prevent this condition. 

2. For what shall we use the money 
which is raised for Legion work? On the 
solution of this problem, I am convinced, 
will rest whether or not we are able to 
reach the goal which we set. Unions will 
not contribute to the work unless they 
are vitally interested in it; we must use 
next year a system of education for the 
unions which will make them want to give 
to our Legion program. That can be done 
only if we decide to use the money in a 
way which appeals to our young people. 

There are a number of things which can 
be done. We can continue with a divided 
program such as we have at the present 
time. Its obvious advantage is that there 
are elements in it which should interest 
every union. On the other hand, it is not 
the best way of doing things, in dividing 
the small amount which we have the 
amount we give to each endeavor is al- 
most without value. If we could settle 
on one large undertaking and give to that 
an amount which would really accomplish 
something, we would be doing more in 
actual work, and in the long run would be 
doing more for the local union, for concen- 
trated interest on one point will arouse 
more interest eventually than this scat- 
tered giving of our present system. 

Were we to decide to try this method 
there are problems, however, which would 
immediately arise. Should it be home 
missions or foreign missions? Should we 
concentrate on the Texas field, or should 
our work be entirely in Japan? There are 
in our Union people who are very much 


opposed to the work in Texas; there are 
others who are equally firm in their op- 
position to the work in Japan. Shali we 
run the risk of losing their interest by 
concentrating on one or the other of these 
places? 

Or, shall we do yet another thing? There 
is the plan, discussed but as yet not put 
into operation, of working with some one 
local church, helping it in some one 
definite way. Shall we concentrate on 
that thing to the exclusion of the other 
things? The amount that we have been 
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scattering over two or three fields if con- 
centrated would do a number of different 
things. It could be used to help some 
struggling church to get financially on its 
feet. The amount could be used to put 
a director of religious education into some 
church abie to support itself but not able 
to have this help for its young people’s 
work. Put a director into a church for 
three years. Then take another church 
for a similar length of time. It would 
eventually mean a great deal to the de- 
nomination. 

There are countless other possibilities. 
The important thing is for all of us to be 
considering them and come to Atlanta 
ready to discuss the issue intelligently. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176.Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WOMEN’S CONVENTION AT 
NORTH ADAMS 


“For it’s always fair weather, 
When good fellows get together, 
With a handclasp of friendship, 
And a good song ringing clear.’’ 


We fear we can not quote the first two 
lines of this song with truth, when speak- 
ing of the State Convention held at North 
Adams recently, for rain, rain, rain was 
the order of each and every day. However, 
the handclasp of friendship was in evi- 
dence from beginning to end. 

On Wednesday, May 15, the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts held a most successful Con- 
vention. There was a much larger dele- 
gation present than expected. 

Reports by the chairmen of departments 
showed progress and interest. 

During the morning session Rev. S. 
Laurine Freeman gave a helpful talk on 
“The Institutes—Sources of Re-creation 
of Soul and Body.’’ She spoke of the 
splendid physical and spiritual benefits 
of attending the Northfield Conference, 
of the broadening influence of contacts 
with workers of other denominations both 
here and at Silver Bay, of the renewal of 
spiritual life and enthusiasm at our own 
institutes at Ferry Beach and Murray 
Grove. She urged the sending of our 
young people to these conferences that 
they may be trained to take up the work 
of our missionaries. 

In the afternoon Mrs. James W. Vailen- 
tyne, president of the National Associa- 
tion, gave the Convention address, which 
was most inspiring. She developed her 
theme from the story of Esther and Mor- 
decai, adapting it to our mission work, and 
urging all to answer the cali in the spirit 
of these two Bible characters. It would 
seem impossible for our women to take a 
backward step in any part of their activi- 
ties after hearing her. 

A pleasant feature of the afternoon was 
the presentation of a bunch of beautiful 


roses to Mrs. Sampson, our retiring presi- 
dent, by the members of the board of di- 
rectors, aS an expression of their love 
and appreciation of her leadership for 
the past four years. 

The pledging for the Southern Building 
Fund was beyond expectation, over $900 
being raised. This was most encouraging, 
as it had been thought that, owing to the 
remoteness of the Convention city, our 
pledging would suffer. However, many of 
our loyal Circles sent in their pledges, 
even though they were not represented 
at the Convention. 

Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley of Cambridge is 
to be the new president of the organiza- 
tion. For the past two years Mrs. Hunt- 
ley has been chairman of the Public Meet- 
ings Committee, in which office she has 
done excellent work. We feel sure that 
the organization will continue its good 
work under her leadership. 

There were but three other changes in 
the membership of the Board. Mrs. 
Helen E. Olney of North Attleboro is the 
new director of the second district, Mrs. 
Ruby S. Ralton of Worcester of the eighth 
district, and Mrs. Julia Greenway of 
Brookline, trustee for one year. 

Gertrude S, Elsner. 
* * 
A WISH FROM ACROSS THE SEA 

The months are fast speeding away and: 
soon we will be teiling you the name of the 
steamer on which Miss Ruth G. Downing 
will be sailing to Japan. 

When a worker is journeying to Japan 
it is an excellent time for her to carry sup- 
plies and gifts from this country. From 
across the sea comes the word that Sun- 
day school material is very much needed. 
Victrola records and sheet music are also 
on the list of “what we’d like very much 
to have Ruth Downing bring.’’ Inasmuch 
as there is such a choice in ail these sup- 
plies, it seems the better plan to send your 
contribution in cash, which will be spent 
according to advice from our workers in 
Japan. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
June 2-8. Provincetown, Mass. 
Miss Slaughter: 

June 2-8. 
quarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
June 2-8. 


Melrose, Mass.; Head- 


Headquarters. 
* * 


MALDEN STEPS FORWARD 


The church at Malden, Mass., has been 
stepping forward in all its departments 
ever since the advent of Rey. Seth Rogers 
Brooks as its pastor. Now an advance, 
perhaps greater than any other, has been 
made. It has been decided to employ a 
director of religious education, and Miss 
Ruth Drowne has been called and has 
accepted. 

There was some doubt, at first, as to 
whether the new worker would be en- 


gaged for part-time or for full-time ser- . 


vice, but arrangements have now been 
made for full time. Miss Drowne will 
reside in Malden and will begin her labor 
in September. 

This young lady was the successful 
superintendent of our church school at 
Medford Hillside, accepting the responsi- 
bility at a time of crisis when her vigorous 
administration did much to save the entire 
church. Later she was the highty satis- 
factory director of religious education at 
Bangor, Maine, where we have our iargest 
school. or some months she has been 
giving part-time service at Cambridge 
First and has been popular with both old 
and young. ; 

Many eyes will be upon Malden. When 
the experiment has worked out success- 
fully in that parish, it undoubtedly will be 
tried in many others. 

* * 


MOTHERS’ DAY IN CINCINNATI 


Now is the time to accumulate sugges- 
tions for celebrating Mothers’ Day in 
1930. The friends in Cincinnati send the 
following report of what they did this 
year, thinking that leaders in other places 
may like to profit by their experience. 
File it, wise superintendents. 

Mothers’ Day was celebrated in the 
Universalist church school of Cincinnati 
by a unigue program which was not only 
entertaining, but instructive and uplift- 
ing. 

After following the special responsive 
service given in “‘Songs of Work and Wor- 
ship” in their customary Sunday school 
room, the members of the school marched 
down stairs into the newly decorated en- 
tertainment auditorium to the rhythm of 
“America the Beautiful,’ and enjoyed a 
half hour of portraits of mothers of great 
men of the past and of some who are 
prominent in the world of to-day. 

Introduced by President and Mrs. 
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THE BOARD MET 


The Executive Board of the 
General Sunday School Association 
met in Boston on Tuesday, May 21. 
Dr. Huntley, Professor Ratcliff, 
Mrs. Galer and Mr. Hempel were 
present and Mr. Homans sent his 
proxy. Miss Earle, Miss Slaughter 
and Mr. Victor A. Friend also at- 
tended. 

The greater part of both morning 
and afternoon were devoted to dis- 
cussion of the questions of person- 
nel which have been brought up by 
the retirement of the president. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
ee * 
Another important matter con- * 
sidered was in regard to the offerings * 
for philanthropic and missionary * 
purposes. It was decided: Bs 
(1) That the International * 
Friendship offering shail be taken * 
in November and December. ze 
(2) That the American Friend- * 
ship offering shall be taken in Feb- * 
ruary. a 
(3) That the Philanthropic of- * 
fering shall be taken in April and * 
May. s 
Careful thought is being given to * 
the object or objects to which the * 
Philanthropic offering shall be given, * 
inasmuch as the work of the Near * 
East Relief, long supported, is now * 
practically finished. * 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Arrangements were made for 
another meeting to be held late in 
July. 
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Hoover and their sons, these interesting 
pictures included the mothers of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and Roosevelt, Mrs. Cal- 
vin Coolidge, Queen Marie of Roumania, 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland and Queen 
Mary of England. 

Tributes of reverence and affection 
toward these great mothers were read by 
different members of the church school, 
as their respective portraits lingered on 
the canvas, and two beautiful poems were 
recited by junior pupils. 

At the service in the church auditorium 
conducted by our Cincinnati pastor, Rev. 
Robert Cummins, one of the faithful 
mothers of the Cincinnati school and 
church, Mrs. Cora Molloy, read some 
exquisite poems on motherhood written 
by her own son. 

Special floral offerings were given to 
the oldest and youngest mothers of the 
congregation. 


WE ASK QUESTIONS © 


Of Our Workers in Vermont and New 
Hampshire 

First we ask questions of the ministers, 
superintendents, and adult leaders. 

Has your school been represented at 
the Barre Institute during the past five 
years? 

Will it be represented there this year? 

Have you found the money to send some 
bright girl or boy? 

Do you realize that the men of your 
congregation and the women of your 
Ladies’ Circle would help find it if you 
asked them? 

Have you counted the five young people 
who have received the diploma from the 
G.S.S. A. for a three years’ course at this 
Institute? 

Do you know that two graduates of the 
Barre Institute taught at an Interde- 
nominational Missionary Institute last 
fall? 

Have you heard that one of the Barre 
graduates is a student at St. Lawrence 
University, taking the course in religious 
education? 

Have you measured the value in in- 
spiration and church loyalty for your 
young people of living, working, and play- 
ing with a group of devoted church leaders 
for a period of four days? 

Next we ask a few questions of the young 
people. 

Would you like to be a church school 
teacher if you knew how? 

Would you like to learn more about the 
Bible? 

Would you like to think more clearly on 
some big questions? 

Would you like the fun and the profit 
of boarding school life for just a few days? 

Would you like to learn some new ways 
to do your church school work and some 
new games for the church sociai? 

Would youlike to make some new friends 
who would give you a touch with a larger 
world? 

There is one answer to all these ques- 
tions: Go to the Barre Institute. 


* * 


OLD DAYS AND NEW 


Mr. Edwin R. Sampson, of North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., who says that he can re- 
member a few things, has little patience 
with those who talk about ‘“‘the good 
old days of the Sunday school.’’ While 
acknowledging that membership was lar- 
ger in many of our schools, he asserts 
that neither the educational nor the 
spiritual ideals were as high as at present. 
Teacher training classes, .ibraries for 
workers, institutes, great conventions— 
all these are innovations of the twentieth 
century. Mr. Sampson is a progressive 
and an optimist. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Phillips Thayer, who will graduate 
from St. Lawrence University in June, has 
accepted a call to become the minister of 
the Olinda, Ontario, church, beginning his 
work June 16, 1929. 

Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., minister 
of the Church of the Redemption (Second 
Society of Boston), who had charge of 
the Morning Watch broadcast service 
of the Y. M. C. A. during the week of © 
May 20, received many letters of thanks 
and also many questions from all parts of 
New England. 


Rey. Laura Bowman Galer of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, has been secured to de- 
liver a series of lectures at the Sunday 
School Conference of Unitarians on Star 
Island the coming summer. 

Rey. Clinton Scott, Atlanta, Ga., Rev. 
T. A. Fischer, D. D., and family, New 
Haven, Rev. Laura B. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, Rev. Thomas van Ness, D. D., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., Rev. R. F. Jononnot, D. D., 
Leicester, Mass., Rev. George L. Mason, 
Orange, Mass., Rey. J. C. Coleman, D. D., 
Jacksonville, Fla., besides most of the 
trustees of the Universalist Publishing 
House, visited Universalist Headquarters 
the week of May 20 to 25. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, during his stay in 
Pasadena, California, was a guest at the 
beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. Hubert 
Herrick Ward, South Pasadena. 


John Murray Atwood, Jr., who has been 
seriously ill in San Francisco, has so far 
recovered as to permit his father and 
mother, Dean and Mrs. John Murray 
Atwood, to return home. Coming back 
Dr. Atwood stopped at Los Angelés and 
Pasadena to see prospective students. 


Rey. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., dean 
of Crane Theological School of Tufts 
College, and Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D. D., 
president-elect of Meadville Theological 
School, were the speakers at the lunch of 
the Meadville Alumni Association at the 
Bulfinch Place Church, May 23, in con- 
nection with the Unitarian Anniversary 
Meetings. 

Mrs. Hugh Gallaher, with her two chil- 
dren, has arrived from her home in Lon- 
don, England, to visit her father, Dean 
Lee S. McCollester, at Tufts College and 
Claremont, until the end of July. 

A daughter, Carolyn Hope, was born 
on May 17 to Rev. and Mrs. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon of Lansing, Mich. 

Dr. A. Warren Stearns, dean of Tufts 
College Medical School, has been twice 
honored. Govenor Allen of Massachusetts 
recently appointed him Commissioner of 
Correction for the state, and the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League elected him a member 
of the Council. 


and Interests 


Hon. John Garibaldi Sargent, former 
Attorney General of the United States 
and a graduate of the class of 1887 at 
Tufts College, delivered an address at the 
annual meeting of Phi Beta Kappa at 
Tufts, May 22. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, who has been in at- 
tendance upon the California State Con- 
vention at Riverside, supplied the pulpit 
of the Pasadena church May 19 and of the 
Santa Paula church May 26. 


Rev. H. Elmer Peters of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Brockton, Mass., has 
been elected president of the Brockton 
and Vicinity Ministers’ Union. He also 
has been elected secretary of the Brock- 
ton Council of Churches. 


Owen D. Young and his wife have an- 
nounced a gift of $2,500 to be awarded to 
the graduate of St. Lawrence who shows 
the greatest promise in English. The 
candidate approved by the faculty and 
president, may pursue advanced studies 
in English or English literature at any 
American or English university that he 
selects, at the approval of the nominating 
body. It is generally expected that Ox- 
ford wili be the selection of the student. 


Rey. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., of All 
Souls Church, Brooklyn, received a unani- 
mous request from the parish to reconsider 
the resignation tendered at the annual 
meeting. Dr. Grose met a committee, 
but impressed upon them the fact that he 
had not sent the resignation until his 
mind was fully made up, and that it was 
not wise to reconsider. By mutual agree- 
ment the date for the acceptance of the 
resignation was fixed as October 1. 


Mrs. Samuel Gilbert Ayres of 84 Wood 
Street, Lewiston, Maine, has issued a 
circular announcing a series of lectures 
given either with or without stereopticon 
views. The subjects are: ‘“Japan—Beauti- 
ful, Mysterious, Potential,’? “China— 
Ancient Land in a New Day,’’ and ‘‘See- 
ing with a World Vision.’?’ Mrs. Ayres 
lived in Japan for five years. She was 
engaged in missionary and educational 
work, having been on the teaching staff 
of Meiji University and the Japan Women’s 
University of Tokyo. 


Massachusetts 


Boston, Redemption.—Rey. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., and Rey. Cornlius Greenway, 
pastors. Mothers’ Day was observed 
by an unusually large gathering. Dr. 
Lowe preached and at the end of the ser- 
mon ten members joined the church, 
making a total of fifty-two members since 
April. On May 8 there took place the 
monthly parish supper. Over 350 people 
were present. We had the good fortune 
to have with us Dr. Marion Shutter, of 
Minneapolis, who made an eloquent ad- 


dress, emphasizing his pleasure at seeing 
the Church of the Redemption making 
such progress. The Men’s Club had at 
their meeting Gerritt A. Benniker, one of 
America’s foremost artists, designer of 
many of the Liberty Campaign posters 
of the World War period. He gave a 
superb illustrated lecture on “Art in In- 
dustrial Life.’’ Nearly 150 men were 
present. On Oct. 15 we shall have as our 
guest and speaker Governor Ailen of 
Massachusetts. He has accepted the in- 
vitation and assured us that he will be 
present. We are making this a Redemp- 
tion family night and hope to have 400 
people sit down to dinner. The Busy Bees, 
a class of girls in the church school, have 
presented to the church a very lovely pic- 
ture for Ballou Chapel. This picture was 
formally accepted two weeks ago and on 
the first Sunday in June there will take 


“place the dedication of another picture 


given by the Junior Class of boys. All 
the departments within the church school 
show decided growth and old and young 
are working hard with the ministers to 
make the coming year an even more suc- 
cessful one. The Church of the Redemp- 
tion had the largest delegation at the 
State Convention held in North Adams 
last week, which goes to show that the old 
Redemption Church is heart and soul in 
line with the State Convention. 

Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pas- 
tor. Mothers’ Day has become an in- 
stitution at the church in Quincy. For 
three years the members of tht order of 
De Molay and Rainbow have been the 
invited guests and have attended with 
ever increasing numbers, until this year 
it was found necessary to close the doors 
before the services were opened. More 
than five hundred people were present. 
The young people formed a parade at the 
Masonic Temple. Both patrols were in 
full uniform and the procession was led 
by the De Molay band. One incident of 
the morning was the presentation of a 
red rose to the oldest mother in the con- 
gregation, Mrs. Emily Blake of Quincy, 
eighty-nine years of age. 


Pennsylvania 
Brooklyn.—A splendid Mothers’ Day 
service was held in the Brooklyn church. 
It was planned by the Y. P. C. U., of which 
Miss Mary Watkins is president. The 
Young People’s Guild of the Methodist 
church and the young people’s societies 
of Hop Bottom and Kingsley were in- 
vited and joined heartily in the exercises. 
About 200 persons were present. Every 
mother was given a bouquet. Our Sun- 
day school continues to grow. Our record 

attendance for 1929 was 53. 


New York 
Morris.—Rev. F. G. Leonard, pastor. 


Mothers’ Day was appropriately observed 
here. We had a good congregation and 
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hn interesting service. A successful social 
as held at the parsonage on the evening 
bf May 16. A two-act play, entitled 
‘Good Gracious Grandma,”’ was cleverly 
rendered by four young ladies, Between 
ithe acts the guests were entertained by a 
rvocal solo, a piano solo and two recita- 
tions. A fine luncheon was served. Over 
lsixty persons were present. On May 5 
lour’ pastor commenced the thirty-first 
year of his pastorate here.. 
1 Eta 3 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 679) 
‘Morals Follow the Flag’’ hits hard the 
many one hundred per cent super-saturated 
American citizens. 

It is a book that is well worth reading 
during the coming summer vacation by 
those who are lovers of good and profitable 
reading. 


Cornelius Greenway. 
Boston, Mass. 
* * 


WE SHALL MISS THEM 


All parts of our state work will miss 
Rey. and Mrs. William J. Metz. The call 
of Mr. Metz to our church in Dexter, 
Me., was an offer that he could not re- 
fuse; nevertheless we are reluctant to see 
them leave the Empire State. Mrs. Metz, 
St. Lawrence, ’08, is a daughter of Rev. 
Dewitt Lamphear, Macedon. It is in- 
spiring to visit Perry and hear the com- 
mendatory words spoken concerning this 
excellent team of workers and their splen- 
did family. Fortunate is Dexter in this 
acquisition. 

A surprise service was planned for the 
evening of Palm Sunday. The church was 
filled to capacity, for it was a union oc- 
casion in which three visiting Protestant 
ministers took part. The Rotary Club 
came in a body to show their admiration 
for the man who had been one of their 
charter members and who for several 
years had served as their secretary. Mr. 
Metz was indeed surprised to see his fel- 
low Rotarians in the pews before him, 
The sermon by Mr. Metz was a master- 
piece on “‘The Voice of Victory.’’ Another 
farewell came in the parish supper on 
March 28, at which Trustee C. G. Clark, 
publisher of the Perry Record, presided. 
He paid a glowing tribute on behalf of 
church and community for the devoted 
service of this minister and his wife. Rev. 
J. W. Searles of the Methodist church, 
Rev. J. B. Freestone of the Baptist church 
and Rey. M. E. Wilder of the Congrega- 
tional church testified to the unforgettable 
contribution that this Universalist minis- 
ter has made to religious unity and com- 
munity progress. Perry deeply appre- 
ciates what it has had and reluctantly sees 
the Metz family move to Maine. Mr. 
Metz, naturally, was deeply affected by 
these demonstrations of affection, and as- 
sured his friends that Perry always will 
have a big place in their hearts. Wonder- 
ful is it to leave a pastorate and com- 


munity with such generous _ testimonials 


of love. 


The following editorial appeared in the 
Perry Record in the issue of April 4: 

“Rev. William J. Metz, who last Sun- 
day closed a successful pastorate of nearly 
six years in the Universalist parish in this 
place, has gone to his new field of work in 
Dexter, Maine, with the good wishes of the 
community. His relations with his fellow- 
clergymen have been extremely cordial, 
and they have worked together unitedly 
in promoting the material as weli as the 
spiritual welfare of the community. He 
and his family have won for themselves 
an important place and the warm regard 
of all who have been privileged to know 
them. He has the best wishes of all as he 
begins his duties in his new field, with the 
assurance to his new parishioners that they 
will find him to be a faithful and loyal 
minister, ready to serve them in whatever 
capacity he may be able, as he has willingly 
and conscientiously done during his pas- 
torate here.”’—Empire State Universalist. 

* * 


THE IDLEWILD RETREAT 


“Invaluable for the spirit of comrade- 
ship developed among those gathered 
together, and for the frank interchange of 
thought that inevitably resulted,’’ was the 
comment of Dr. John Murray: Atwood, 
Dean of the Canton Theological School, 
concerning the Idlewild Fellowship, which 
held its second annual session at the Idle- 
wild Inn, Dunstable, Mass., beginning 
Monday night of the week of Easter Sun- 
day and continuing until Thursday noon. 
Dr. Atwood further said, ‘“There could be 
no better investment of a minister’s time 
and money.’’ 

This year’s session was more successful 
in every way than the initial meeting of 
last season. The attendance was larger 
and nearly every man remained the entire 
time. The program was especially good. 
It was the general opinion that the ad- 
dresses and discussions were particularly 
helpful. The afternoons were devoted to 
golf, hikes, motor trips, and other forms of 
recreation. Perhaps no part of the day 
was as thoroughly enjoyed as the fireside 
hour each night. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Dean of Crane 
Theological School, delivered an interest- 
ing talk on “A Liberal among Radicals,’’ 
which was based upon his experiences 
when he visited the liberal conference in 
Iowa City, Iowa. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day mornings Dr. John Murray Atwood 
delivered addresses on ‘‘Theism, Human- 
ism and Naturalism,” and “The Larger 
Libera Church.’”’ The men who were for- 
tunate enough to hear Dr. Atwood will 
not soon forget what he said. Monday 
night, at the fireside hour, Dr. Roger 
Etz told the story of ‘“The Men Who Made 
the Retreat at the Wayside Inn,” and 
threw on the screen pictures of that re- 
treat and also of the meeting of the Idlewild 
Fellowship of a year ago. The talk and 


» ministry. 


pictures were especially enjoyed. ‘‘Why 
Study Biography’? was the theme con- 
sidered the second night by Dr. Harold 
Speight, professor of Biography, Dart- 
mouth College, and we regret that it is 
not possible to give even an abstract of 
this most inspiring talk. “The Magic 
Cavern, Some Moral Reflections in a 
Movie Theater,’’ was the title of a most 
entertaining and thought-stimulating ad- 
dress by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, on 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Pomeroy is 
minister of the First Parish (Unitarian), 
Milton, Mass. 

The Fellowship adopted the following 
by-laws: (1) We shall be known as the 
Idlewild Fellowship. (2) Our purpose 
shall be social, recreational, intellectual 
and spiritual fellowship. (8) Membership 
shall be limited to men active in the liberal 
(4) We shall meet at least once — 
a year, beginning at the evening meal on 
Easter Monday. (5) We shall elect of- 
ficers annually as follows: A president, a 
vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, and 
two members to act with the above-named 
officers as anh Executive Committee. (6) 
Members shall pay dues of one dollar per 
year, in advance. 

The officers e:ected follow: President, 
Rev. Lorenzo D. Case, D. D., Lowell, 
Mass.; vice-president, Rev. Norman 
Fietcher, Haverhill, Mass.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Rev. Weston A. Cate, Nashua, N. H.; 
members of the Executive Committee; 
Rev. John van Schaick, D. D., Boston, 
Mass., Rev. Harry Shook, Concord, N. H. 

The charter members of the Fellowship 
are those who attended this year’s session, 
or a total of twenty-seven ministers of 
the Universalist Church. 

A beautiful foider is being prepared for 
publicity purposes, and it will carry a 
picture of the old Idlewild Inn where 
the meetings are held. A copy will be 
sent to any one writing the president of the 
Fellowship, or its secretary. 

This is what Dr. Wallace Rose, of Lynn, 
Mass., says of the Fellowship: ‘‘From the 
start the Idlewild Fellowship caught on. 
The fun is contagious, the relaxation per- 
fect, the hospitality complete. A few 
days of mental and. physical recreation 
following the Lenten season are indispens- 
able to the minister’s program. Idlewild 
offers all this, and more. It is part of my 
permanent schedule.”’ 

* * 


DR. DODGE AT ROXBURY 


The Universalist Historical Society 
met May 21, at the First Universalist 
Church, Roxbury, Mass. Dr. Henry 
Nehemiah Dodge was the principal speaker. 
His subject was: “The Way by Which 
We Came.”’ 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Hosea S. Ballou, Boston; vice- 
president, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, New 
Haven, Conn.; secretary, Vinton A. Sears, 
Boston; treasurer, Llewellyn D. Seaver, 
Boston; librarian, Dr. Lee S. McCollester, 


Tufts College; assistant librarian, Ethel 
M. Hayes, Tufts College; directors (addi- 
tional), Ralph W. E. Hunt, Portland, Me., 
George DeBenneville Keim, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Dr. John Clarence Lee declined re-elec- 
tion as vice-president, as he expects to 
leave Gloucester. 

Besides Dr. Fischer, addresses were 
made by several of the members upon 
Hosea Ballou, 2d, and his ‘Ancient His- 
tory of Universalism.’’ 

This meeting was a centennial celebra- 
tion of the appearance of ‘‘The Ancient 
History of Universalism,’’ which was pub- 
lished just 100 years ago. 

* * 
ILLINOIS MAY MEETING 


The fortieth Annual May Meeting of 
the Universalist Women’s Missionary 
Association of Illinois was held in St. 
Paul’s Church on the Midway, Chicago, 


Wednesday, May 8, 1929, the state 
president, Mrs. Nellie G. Kelley, presid- 
ing. 


Splendid reports of work, accomplished 
in the different fields were given by de- 
partment chairmen during the morning 
session, and in the afternoon a beautiful 
musical program, state roll call, and ad- 
dress by Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. It 
was the largest May Meeting ever held, 
with more than one hundred and fifty 
present. 


Notices 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The Pennsylvania Universalist Convention wil! 
meet in annual session in the Universalist church at 
Hop Bottom, June 18 and 19. All delegates re- 
questing either hotel or private entertainment are 
requested to notify the pastor of said church. 

Walter W. Wolfe. 
Py 683 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


The hotels will open for guests on Friday, July 26, 
1929. The season program will be as follows, 

W.N.M. A. Week, July 27-August 3. 

Camp Cheery, July 27-August 3. 

Sunday School Week, August 3-10. 

Y. P. C. U. Week, August 10-17. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week, August 17-24. 

Rates for the season will be: The Quillen or the 


Underwood $17; Rowland Hall (for women) $19; 
the Cottage (for girls) or the Belmont (for boys) 
$16; tents $15. Rooms will be assigned on July 1 
in order of application. A remittance of $1 for 
Association membership should accompany room 
application. 

“The Ferry Beacher,’”’ an annual booklet, giving 
full information concerning Ferry Beach and the 
season program, will be issued about June 15. Copies 
will be sent to all former Ferry Beachers and to ali 
others who will apply. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
ee 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The annual Convention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Association of Vermont and Province of Quebec 
will be held in the Universalist Church, Rutland, 
Vt., Tuesday, June 25. Reports from state officers, 
from Mission Cireles and Guilds, and from the 
chairmen of departments will be heard. 

There will be election of officers and the transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally come 
before this meeting. 

Olive M. Kimball. 
ote 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Letter of license as minister granted to Henry 
Atwood, Lyman Achenbach, Edna P. Bruner, 
Leonard Prater, Phillips Thayer, all students in 
Theological School at Canton, and all renewals, 
under date of May 4, 1929. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
es 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Friends of Murray Grove, North, South, East 
and West, we need your help to make 1929 the best 
yet. Send donations of towels, aprons or fancy 
articles, or checks, to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y. up to July 15, 1929; after that to 
Miss Rice, Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
New Jersey. Fair days are August 16-17, 1929. 

ES 
MONEY FOUND 

A wallet containing a sum of money was found at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, on Thursday, 
April 25. It had been host evidently by some at- 
tendant at the meeting of the Woman’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Society. ‘The owner can obtain the 
property by applying to Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 

xk 


OHIO CONVENTION CALL 
The one hundredth and fourth annual session of 
the Ohio Universalist Convention and auxiliary 
bodies will convene at Norwalk, Ohio, June 23 to 
27, 1929, for the election of officers and for the trans- 
action of such business as may legally come before the 
Convention. 
Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
me EK 
FLORIDA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Miss Elizabeth M. Watts of 721 Hogan Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida, has been granted a license by 
the Florida Convention of the Universalist Church 
to serve as minister of that denomination. 
James C. Coleman. 
i 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Fair is to be held on two days; 
the first being Thursday, August 1, the second Tues- 
day, August 6. 

This will give the two groups in attendance at 
the Women’s Missionary sessions and those of the 
Sunday school an opportunity to have a share in the 
good times which always come at the ‘‘Fair Days.” 

Contributions will be most gratefully received for 
any of the tables—bags, handkerchiefs, faney ar- 
ticles, and household necessities of any and all kinds. 
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The Quillen will be opened July 20, and any time | 
after that date until Aug. 5 mail and parcel post — 
packages may be sent to the chairman of the fair, — 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, Hotel Quillen, Ferry Beach 


Association, Saco, Maine. 


Have you had your party to raise money for the 


fund? 
a) Oe 


RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 
The annual session of the Rhode Island Univer- 


salist Convention will be held in the Church of Our © 
Father, Pawtucket, Wednesday, June 5, 1929, con- © 


vening at 10 a. m. 
Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 


* O* 
IOWA CONVENTION CALL 


The eighty-seventh annual session of the Iowa © 


Universalist Convention and auxilliaries will be 


held in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, June 13 and 14, begin- ~ 
ning at 2 p. m. Thursday, for the election of officers — 
and such other business as may legally come before — 


the Convention. An interesting program is prom- 
ised. 


O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 


20,000 chairs in stock 


PEWS BYRON JACKSON 
Church Furniture 27 Haymarket Sq. 
Folding Chairs Boston, Mass. 


Twenty years of seating 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 Wall St. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


THE PASTOR OF 


FIRST CHURCH, CONGREGATIONAL, ; 


OF NASHUA, N. H., 
WRITES: 


My dear Mr. Cochrane: 

You will be interested to know that aur people are 
unanimous and enthusiastic in their praise of you and the 
decorative scheme which you employed. One hears on all 
sides: “How charming!” ‘How restful!” 
atmosphere of peace and quiet most conducive to worship 
which was not here before.” 


“Thereis an ~ 


Since the church has been © 


restored'to order I realize the unity, the beauty, the har- — 


mony which you have achieved beyond what we hoped or 
supposed could be done. 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE | 


Church Decorator and Mural Artist 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


or Athol. 


A MORGAN MEMORIAL-GOODWILL BAG SENT-FREE! 


To all who will save therein their cast-off clothing, shoes, bedding, kitchen-ware 
magazines, etc., etc., for Morgan Memorial. : 
vides work and wages and teaches trades to the handicapped and supplies useful 
things to those who reed them. Morgan Trucks will collect near Boston, Fitchburg 
Expressage will be paid elsewhere. 


SEND TO MORGAN MEMORIAL, 81 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 


REMEMBER MORGAN MEMORIAL IN YOUR GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


Repairing, cleaning these things pro- 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
. WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A ‘“‘Perin’” booklet, edition de 


luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 

. the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arta 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean, 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25, 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

AND, IN BOSTON, 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. ©. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy | 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses; also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art; ‘and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provider 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


On this trip the crack express had been 
far from living up to its reputation. First 
it would go forward fifty yards or so, then 
back, then stand still puffing uncertainly, 
and then begin the same thing all over 
again. At last one of the travelers lost 
his patience and summoned the porter. 

“What’s the matter with this train?” 
he exploded. ‘Backing up and jerking 
forward in this awful way.” 

“It’s quite all right, sir,’’ the porter 
assured him in that soothing way that 
porters have. “I think the engineer is 
teaching his wife to drive.’”,—The American 
Legion Monthly. 

* * 

Ministers’ wives, as everybody knows, 
have a difficult lot in life, and a particular 
lady’s lot so roused the sympathy of a 
friend that she remarked, “There ought 
to be a special place in heaven for min- 
isters’ wives.”’ 

“Perhaps you’re right,’’ responded the 
minister’s wife, “but I should rather go 
with my husband.’’—Christian Register. 

* * 

“Your recent speech sounded as if you 
were a little tired.”’ 

“T was,’’? answered Senator Sorghum. 
“TI miss the direct human applause, and I 
may as well admit that there’s no inspira- 
tion whatever in the facial expression of a 
microphone.’’—Washington Siar. 

* * 

Police were notified yesterday’ of the 
theft of 20 hens from Sedan, Kan. 

Chicken-pie supper Friday night 5.30 
to 7 at M. E. Church. Auspices of First 
M. E. choir. 50 cents plate-—Consecu- 
tive “City Briefs’ in a Bartlesville (Okla.) 
paper. 

* * 

There are now said to be in the United 
States enough automobiles to permit every 
man, woman and child to ride at the same 
time, but, with no pedestrians at large, 
there would be little sport in such a move. 
— New York Evening Post. 

* * 

Although there are probably men in 
this world mean enough to take candy 
away from a baby, we don’t suppose there 
is a man anywhere so low that he would 
deliberately deprive a child of its spinach. 
—Detroit Free Press. 

* * 

Attorney (to woman witness after cross- 
examination): “‘I hope I haven’t troubled 
you with all these questions.’’ 

Witness: “Not at ali; I have a small 
boy of six at home.’’—Le Moustique(Paris) . 
* * 

Our Motto: 
Service — Quality — Courtesy 
FOR ONE WEEK ONLY! 
—Ad in the Hartford Courant. 
* * 

Personally we crave luxury, but we have 
never seen a $5,000 funeral that we wanted. 
—Dallas News. . 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


By 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 

Section Five. The Editor Afield. 

Section Six. The Little Hill Farm. 


“CRUISING”? WITH AN EDITOR 


Those who have “‘cruised’’ with the editor of the Christian Leader in his weekly ar- 
ticles in that paper need not be told that his new volume of Nature Cruisings, to the 
“old home town’’ and the ‘“‘little hill farm,’’ is fascinating. Here are such sheer joy in 
life, such overflowing love of men and things, and such contagious good fellowship, that 
we do not see how any one can read these charming chapters without saying of the 
writer, ““What a wonderful companion he would be on any journey!’’ Those of us who 
have learned to know him in the flesh naturally feel that it is a real hardship to be denied 
the privilege of frequent companionships with so rare a soul. Such chapters as “Going 
Home for Christmas,’’ and ‘‘Christmas at the Old Home,’’ take the weight off one’s 
shoulders and give one a new zest for the opportunities and duties of the crowding days. 
Indeed, to travel around with one who views life so kindly and sympathetically brings 
an indefinable sense of comfort and serenity of heart. We know a lot of folks who would 
simply revel in such a book, if they were wise enough to secure it.—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 
Price $2.50 
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George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘“Why join any 
church?” and “‘Why join the Universalist Church?”’ y 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization © 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 
Six copies for $3.60. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Price 75 cents per copy. 
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